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How Snow- 
mobilers 
Created a 
VAST 

Improvement 
In Their 
Public Image 


I T'S THE MORNING of the Bayley-Hazen Road 
Snowmobile Club's annual Bean and Hot Dog 
Supper in Peacham, and Robert Bean — aptly 
named, as it happens — has got morę projects 
going at one time than you'd expect a 64-year- 
old would want. 

_ A lot of effort is needed to organize and 
put on a supper to feed morę than 300 people, and 
Bean, a burly, energetic man, has been in the thick 
of it for a week. Notices have been posted, trails 
groomed, supplies ordered, and the clubhouse 
readied, along with enough food to satisfy a hun- 
gry crowd: 100 pounds of home-baked beans, 100 
pounds of hot dogs and 50 pounds of onions. 

Now Bean, his seamed face resembling the 
criss-cross of back roads he's driven as a rural mail 
carrier for 30 years, has one morę detail to attend 
to. An overnight storm has dumped morę than a 
foot of snów on the steep hills around Peacham, 
and he's hoping the snowmobile trails aren't im- 
passable. 

"Yeah, we got some snów, ain't we? Can't do 
a thing in it," he says to a phone caller worried 
about the trail conditions. Bean advises on the 
easiest route, then hangs up and goes back to ex- 
plaining why he likes to snowmobile. 

"I love to get outdoors. I used to ski, but now 
Pm getting too old," he says, his face crinkling 
into a wry, big-toothed grin. "If I didn't have my 
snowmobile ..." 

Bean's voice trails off, and there's silence for a 
moment, as if the very thought were melancholy. 
Then his face lights up again, and he's off and 
running, or morę accurately, clomping. Wearing 
big, fat, brown boots, a blue watch cap, green wool 
shirt and black snowmobile suit, he's out the door 
of his home in Peacham to handle another prob¬ 
lem: the propane gas leaked out of the club's tank 
and he's got to drive to Barnet to get another or 
itTl be cold dogs and beans. 

The Bayley-Hazen Road Snowmobile Club, 
now two decades old, is one of morę than 160 
snowmobile clubs in Vermont, which have a total 
membership of 16,000. Each year there are a cou- 
ple dozen ride-ins such as the one in Peacham, 
attracting young and old, families and singles. 
The gatherings are a modern-day winter amalgam 
of the country social, tea or benefit supper. Many, 
in fact, are benefits, for causes such as the March 
of Dimes and the Muscular Dystrophy Associa- 
tion, as well as local charities and club fund rais- 
ing for trail-grooming machines, which can cost 
$50,000 when new. 

The ride-ins are also a snapshot of snowmobil- 
ing today. The picture is a lot different from the 
days of the 1960s and early 1970s, when the first 
loud, sputtering machines opened up the winter 
outdoors and became the ragę — and enraged 
many property owners, sportsmen and environ- 
mentalists. Opponents then wanted them re- 
stricted or banned entirely. Battle lines formed on 
many fronts: cross-country skiers and snowshoers 
bemoaned winter's lost tranąuility, farmers com- 
plained about trespassing and property abuse. 


There were class overtones too, mingled with 
the ubiąuitous natives-versus-newcomers theme. 
For many Vermonters, snowmobiles were an an- 
tidote to the ennui of winter and "cabin fever," 
but to many ex-urban dwellers, snowmobiles 
were a threat to the country peace and ąuiet they 
had moved to find. 

The debatę, loud as the new contraptions, was 
heard everywhere, from eateries to editorial pages 
and the halls of the Vermont legislature, where 
one letter writer from Randolph opined, "I never 
saw supposedly intelligent people go so nuts over 
a damn fool thing in my life." 

Today, like the snowmachines themselves, 
things have ąuieted down a lot. Snowmobiling, 
after a brief decline during the snowless winters 
of 1980 and 1981, has grown steadily both in pop- 
ularity, and in public acceptance. Snowmobile 
registrations in Vermont last year topped 23,000, 
up from 16,000 in the early 1980s. About a fifth 
were from out of State. 

Many factors have contributed to the sport's 
growth. Besides becoming ąuieter, snowmobiles 
are far morę reliable, durable, and easy to operate. 
They have electric starters and convenient oil- 
injection Systems that make them less smoky and 
morę efficient. They're morę powerful and morę 
comfortable, with such luxuries as heated han- 
dlebars. But snowmobiling^ improved public im¬ 
age isn't just a matter of better machinery. A lot 
of it has to do with an organization formed back 
in 1967, the Vermont Association of Snów Trav- 
elers, or VAST. 

Wayne Pelkey, the soft-spoken trails coordi- 
nator for Montpelier-based VAST and an avid 
snowmobiler "sińce 1967 and 17 snowmobiles 
later," says snowmobilers understand that "3,500 
miles of trails are all dependent upon our being a 
welcome visitor." 

"Ninety-five percent of our trails are on private 
land," he notes, and VAST is acutely aware that 
the sport depends on how snowmobilers behave 
on private property. The organization has worked 
hard to educate its members on the need to re- 
spect landowners' rights and wishes and to im- 
prove the public's perception of the sport. 

The foundation for organized snowmobiling 
was laid during the turmoil of the early 1970s. "It 
was a case of snowmobiling was either going to 
get organized or be eliminated," says Pelkey. 
VAST worked with the legislature and State agen- 
cies in 1973 to write fair rules and regulations on 
snowmobiling, create a designated trail system, 
and foster an ethic of responsibility and respect 
for property among snowmobilers. 

Today, State law reąuires all snowmobilers to 
obtain permission to travel on private property, 
or to belong to an organization — such as VAST 
— that does. Landowners are also exemptcd from 
liability in case of an accident. Snowmobilers 
stick to VAST's extensive trail system, ending the 
freewheeling days when, as old-timers say, "You 
went anywhere that was white." 

"Now the philosophy is you go only where it's 
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marked," explains Pelkey. VAST's efforts to ad- 
dress landowners' concerns have included a 10- 
point codę of ethics covering everything from lit- 
tering to concern for wildlife areas. And the pro¬ 
gram has largely succeeded. Broken fences, trash 
on the trails and other abuses have declined dra- 
matically, and so have complaints. Meanwhile, 
snowmobilers volunteer for winter rescue and 
emergency operations, assist with ski touring 
events, and in many smali communities such as 
Peacham have become a focus for winter social 
activities. 

Inside the rustic wooden clubhouse, built with 
donated labor and materials in 1976 in an isolated 
hollow in East Peacham, club vice president Bar¬ 
bara White is frying onions in two cast-iron pans. 
Her husband, Bill, is unpacking hot dogs ; Pauline 
Lanctot is preparing to sell luncheon tickets, and 
a bevy of other members are unpacking a dozen 
huge pots of delicious-looking, dark homemade 
baked beans. 

One of the first to arrive for the supper is 
Charles Wallace, 65, the club's treasurer, who 
drives up on his snowmobile at about 11 a.m. The 
storm clouds have parted and a bright sun reflects 
off the new snów, giving the late February day an 
air of spring. 

Wallace lingers outside the door, soaking up the 
warmth. A retired insurance salesman and former 
skier who moved to Peacham from Delaware, he 
says it was with some doubts that he decided to 
try snowmobiling, buying a used machinę in 1987 
for $300. 

"I used to think this was sort of Iow on the 
social end of things, but now that I am one . . . " 
Wallace flashes a bemused smile. 'Tm just a neo- 
phyte at this, but I like it/' he says. 

By the time noon rolls around, the snowmobiles 
are emerging non-stop from the woods, sounding 
like a distant swarm of angry hornets. The drivers 
park them in long lines outside, a colorful mixture 
of machines, from old yellow models to the mod¬ 
ern, sleek black numbers with names like 
"Phazer," "Panther" and "Enticer." Decals mark 
club affiliations: There's the Buckaroos of 302, 
the Cole's Pond Sledders, the Barre Sno Bees, the 
East Montpelier Gully Jumpers. 

The riders doff their gloves and Darth Vader- 
like helmets, revealing faces of all ages. The snow¬ 
mobilers gather outside the clubhouse door, wait- 
ing in linę. Inside, amid the din, the clubhouse is 
hot and redolent with the aroma and smoke from 
frying hot dogs and onions. At one table Russell 
Ross and Ray Carrier, who have ridden from 
South Barre, about 35 miles away, are sitting and 
sipping coffee after their meal, reminiscing about 
the days they used to go out on old-fashioned 
wooden skis on the steep hills around Barre's 
granite ąuarries. For Carrier, who used to fly DC- 
9s and DC-lOs, getting outside on a snowmobile 
is the next best thing. 

"I just had a coronary bypass operation. It's a 
way of getting back in shape," he explains. 

The faces at the tables hint at snowmobiling^ 


broad appeal. There are families with smali chil- 
dren, teenagers, couples young and old. Eaves- 
dropping on the talk, one hears discussions of 
snowmobile engines and models, of farming and 
business and school teaching, and a lot of renew- 
ing of old acąuaintances. White is cooking away 
when stout, bearded Otis Stevenson of Barnet 
troops in, sees White and teases her. "Same old 
cook, nothing ever changes." White flashes a big 
answering smile in recognition. 

Still, the tie that binds snowmobilers together 
and the reason many are here is the simple plea- 
sure of being outdoors. 

"We do it because it's fun," says Pauline Lanc¬ 
tot during a pause in taking tickets. "You can go 
places you can't ordinarily go in the wintertime." 

VAST's 2,200 miles of main corridor trails are 
a splendid white highway that would take you 
from Boston to Atlanta and back if laid out in a 
straight linę. It's madę up of a network of trails 
that take the high road as often as the Iow, topping 
mountains and dipping across frozen swamps and 
lakes, passing through deep forests, ravines, farm 
fields and occasional back yards. Along the way 
there are villages, restaurants, country Stores and 
Hll-er-up stops, yet for virtually its entire length, 
the trails open a window on unspoiled, remote 
winter wilderness. 

The corridor trails, which are matched by an- 
other 2,000 or so miles of secondary trails, are 
groomed 10 to 12 feet wide, often with heavy 
machinery and big snów rollers. They have route 
numbers and stop signs — bilingual ones on the 
Quebec border — and even lodging signs. The ex- 
tensively mapped system is maintained by VAST 
under a contract with the State, which pays VAST 
85 percent of snowmobile registration fees. 

Like old-fashioned shunpikers, snowmobilers 
today think nothing of hopping on their machines 
and putting on 200 miles over the weekend, stop- 
ping along the way at favorite restaurants, staying 
overnight at a lodge or motel close to the trail. 
VAST estimates that snowmobilers pump morę 
than $10 million into Vermont's economy an- 
nually, and some hotels and motels along snow¬ 
mobile routes have found themselves with a new 
tourist season. 

Carmi Duso, longtime executive director of 
VAST and the man many cali "Mr. Snowmobile," 
estimates he puts on at least 1,500 miles a year 
traveling the scenie hills around his home in East 
Montpelier. That kind of mileage is typical with 
today's well-groomed trails, though Duso himself 
is a bit extraordinary. He's 86, but looks 20 years 
younger, and began snowmobiling back in 1927 
in a Model-T Ford eąuipped with front-mounted 
skis. Duso is often cited as an example of snow- 
mobiling^ ease and broad appeal. 

Snowmobiling is not without problems today. 
Excessive speed and the high cost of new ma¬ 
chines, which can be as much as $5,000, are con¬ 
cerns, 1987 VAST President Dexter Wilson 
explained during a break in his lunch at Peacham. 
And YAST has been considering a 35-mile-per- 
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hour speed limit in the interest of safety. 

There are also occasional riders "who go out 
and make a mess/' causing landowner problems 
for local clubs, says Wilson. And every year, de- 
velopment takes away some land, forcing trails 
to be rerouted. 

Because the snowmobiling season is short — 
usually from late December to March in a good 
snów year — yirtually every weekend features a 
couple of events. At Walden, a plain little village 
in northern Vermont, the annual spring event in 
early March is the Sourdough Pancake Brunch, 
put on for the last five years by the Cole's Pond 
Sledders. It's anything but plain, featuring Elwin 
"Brownie" Brown's famous sourdough batter, 
along with sausage and bacon, eggs, homemade 
muffins, and other goodies. 

At 10 a.m. a dozen club members are in the 
basement of the sąuat Walden Methodist Church, 
preparing for the 11:30 brunch. Wearing suspen- 
ders, a shock of hair pointed obstinately skyward, 
brunch co-chairman Brown is unpacking bacon 
and sausage and grousing good-naturedly with the 
others about the lack of volunteers. 

Brown, 74, admits to being "one of the older 
members" of the club, which numbers about 130 
people, many from out of State. He got into snow¬ 
mobiling "to see the country you can't see any 
other way" back in 1970, before there were any 
clubs. It was a time, he concedes, when snow- 
mobilers "rode roughshod over people's land, tore 
down fences and we got on the wrong side of the 
public." 

Club President Peter Clark, a data-processing 
consultant, looks over from a griddle spread with 
frying sausages to notę that things are different 
today. 

"I don't hear many complaints from landown- 
ers in this area. The public is pretty responsive, 
because a lot of them are snowmobilers." 

Clark has found snowmobiling ideał because, 
unlike rabbit hunting, his other outdoor hobby, 
he can ride with his wife, Claudia, and their four- 
year-old son, "who sleeps on the machinę." 

"It's pretty funny, you should see it," he says. 
"It's a family sport, something everyone can do," 
Clark adds. 

By 11 a.m. the coffee is perked, the tables set 
up, and the first snowmobilers are thumping 
down the stairs into the church basement, greeted 
by the heady breakfast aromas. 

One of the visitors is Ellen Arnold, who grins 
when asked what she likes about snowmobiling: 
"Everything," she says. 

She has ridden from Corinth, two hours away, 
to come to the brunch, and is eager to dispel the 
image that snowmobilers are all aficionados of the 
internal combustion engine. 

"Pm not really a person that likes machinery. 
I just like being outside in the winter," she says. 

Don Glover has ridden in from Danville and is 
chatting with friends in the upstairs lobby of the 
church. The president of the neighboring Cale- 
donia County Snowmobile Club, he says he often 
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rides on weekday nights to unwind after sitting 
in the office all day. A member of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club and the Green Mountain Club, 
he took up snowmobiling after a broken ankle 
curtailed his cross-country skiing. 

"You don't get the same type of exercise," he 
admits, but you can still get the thrill of being 
out in the winter wilderness. 

"This year, I've seen six moose already," says 
Glover. 

Bob Allen, who was an editor and reporter at 
the Boston Globe for 40 years before retiring to 
Vermont and joining the Walden club, puts snow¬ 
mobiling in another perspective: 

"When you live around here in the winter and 
you've got a little bit of energy, well, there's not 
a lot else to do in the winter." 

As the throng increases, pancake preparer Fran¬ 
cis Emmons has his eyes glued on the eight fluffy 
concoctions on the hot griddle in front of him. 
Sweat pouring down his brow, he's doing his best 
to keep up with the demand. 

"It's wonderful, just like being in Florida," he 
jokes, removing eight perfectly browned flapjacks 
and ladling out a new batch, some of the 500 he'll 
have cooked up by the end of the afternoon. 

Outside, it's not exactly Florida, but there's a 
hint of spring in the renewed warmth of a March 
sun. The signs that the seasons are going round 
again are everywhere, in the soft snów and the 
dirt road by the church, where the tire tracks have 
sprung rivulets of chocolate water and the snow¬ 
mobilers' boots leave deep imprints. 

The riders sit around on their machines, enjoy- 
ing the sun and the company, in no hurry to get 
back on the trail, especially those who remember 
last year, when it poured all day. The Walden 
brunch is the last snowmobile ride-in scheduled 
for the season in Vermont, and they're savoring 
it. For snowmobilers, there's not much morę you 
could ask for to cap the winter, parked in the 
sunshine and snów, fuli of Brownie Brown's pan- 
cakes and a fuli storę of winter memories to stash 
away along with one's machinę until snowmo¬ 
biling begins again next winter. 


Skiing theTrails 

r I >ree or f° ur times a week, I grab my 
1 cross-country skis, walk down to the end 
■ of the road, and take off on one of Ver- 
mont's most scenie ski trails. It passes the 
Old West Church in Calais, goes through farm 
fields, sugarbushes, frozen swamps, and crests a 
high ridge overlooking Spruce Mountain and the 
Plainfield Rangę, just a few miles from the State 
Capital, Montpelier. Cali it winter heaven, just 
beyond the doorstep. 

Cali it also Mountain Tamer country. That's 
the Calais Mountain Tamers, my local snow¬ 
mobile club. I joined three years ago, though I've 
been on a snowmobile exactly twice in my life. I 
pay a smali fee in dues each year, and in turn get 


immaculately groomed trails, monthly pot luck 
suppers and a chance to meet my neighbors. It's 
one of the biggest bargains I know. 

Snowmobilers and cross-country skiers used to 
be Vermont's rendition of the Hatfields and 
McCoys. But today, in some snowmobile clubs as 
many as a ąuarter of the members are skiers, and 
on some trails you'11 see morę skiers than snow- 
mobiles, as well as snowshoers and hikers. 

If there is a mother to this trend, it may well 
be Nona Estrin of East Montpelier, who discov- 
ered the joys of skiing snowmobile trails in the 
early 1980s. She broke the ice with her local club, 
the East Montpelier Gully fumpers, started 
spreading the word to other skiers in the region, 
and eventually became club secretary. 

Skier members have become welcome new 
blood in some clubs. Their dues and assistance 
help with trail maintenance and events, and hav- 
ing multi-purpose trails is a selling point when it 
comes to getting trail permission from landown- 
ers, many of whom are Nordic skiers themselves. 

There are still some problems with mutual use. 
Snowmobilers worry about accidents with skiers, 
who may not be able to stop on downhills or hear 
snowmobilers coming. But Estrin, an energetic 
woman who works as a nutritionist for the state's 
Office on Aging, envisions a day when the beau- 
tiful VAST trails around Vermont will be an 
American version of the vast network of ski trails 
in Norway, shared and enjoyed by all who relish 
the winter outdoors. — A.L.N. 

Where and When 

To snowmobile or ski legally on private prop- 
erty in Vermont, one must have landowners' per¬ 
mission or belong to a local snowmobile club that 
has permission. To snowmobile or ski on VAST's 
statewide trails, one must belong to VAST ; to 
belong to VAST, one must first join a local club. 
All snowmobiles must have a Vermont registra- 
tion ($15 in State, $22 out of State). Temporary 
30-day registrations are available. Children under 
16 must take VAST's young peoples' snowmobile 
course. 

Among snowmobile events this winter: 

• Vermont Achievement Center Ride-In, Feb. 
18-19, Shrewsbury Sno-Birds. 

• Chittenden County Snów Festival, Jan. 28-29, 
Lakę Iroąuois, Hinesburg. 

• Homemade Baked Bean and Franks Dinner, 
Jan. 28, West Burkę Town Hall, Drift Skippers 
of Caledonia County. 

For information on these events and on snow¬ 
mobiling in Vermont, contact: Vermont Associ- 
ation of Snów Travelers, 156 Main Street, Box 
839, Montpelier, Vermont 05602. Telephone: 
(802) 229-0005. 


Andrew L. Nemethy, a free-lance writer from Calais, 
travels widely in his work but chooses to live in Ver- 
mont. He is the author of Travel Vermont, Vermont 
Life's new guide to the state’s attractions. 
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1 t wasn't so long ago that Vermont 
boasted of having morę cows than 
people. But we lost that somewhat 
dubious distinction. In fact it ap- 
pears never to have been true. Now, 
- after the latest census, we're told 
that Vermont has morę writers per capita 
than any other State in the union. And 
judging from the amount of literary ac- 
tivity in the State, that's a distinction 
we're not about to give up. 

Vermont, in fact, is the perfect place 
for writers. Her rugged mountains, dense 
forests, crystal-clear waters, and rolling 
pastures offer writers the surroundings as 
well as the seclusion they so often crave. 
And the harsh climate — cali it invigo- 
rating if you will — keeps writers inside, 
huddled over their typewriters or word 
processors at least seven months out of 
the year. Neighbors are not a bother 
either — they're generally unimpressed 
about having a celebrity living up the 
road and are unlikely to beat a path to 
the front door for an autograph. 

A ąuick glance at the Vermont section 
in the local bookstore reveals just how 
well the state's magie has worked. 
Among the current crop of nonfiction 


writers there's Ron Rood of Lincoln. An 
authority on Vermont animal life and na¬ 
turę lorę, he's delighted readers young 
and old with such favorites as Animals 
Nobody Loves and How Do you Spank 
a Porcupineł Noel Perrin in First Person 
Rural and Don Mitchell in Moving 
UpCountry offer practical advice and hu- 
morous stories from their adventures on 
the farm. They've learned from experi- 
ence that farming is a humbling en- 
deavor. They've suffered the frustrations 
and embarrassments of their mistakes 
and savored the satisfaction of chores 
well done. And then there's Ralph Nad- 
ing Hill, who until his death in Decem- 
ber of 1987 was the state's leading 
authority on Lakę Champlain. In chron- 
icling the history of Lakę Champlain, 
Vermont's last frontier, he madę an in- 
yaluable contribution to our understand- 
ing of this important body of water, 
especially its role during Vermont's 
formative years. 

In the world of humor, Frank Bryan 
and Bill Mares madę a splash in 1983 
with Real Vermonters Don’tMilk Goats, 
a funny book that focuses people's atten- 
tion on the age-old ąuestions: What's a 
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real Vermonter and what makes Ver- 
mont so special? Novelist and short story 
writer Frank Howard Mosher has be- 
come the voice of Vermont's Northeast 
Kingdom. The stories in Where the Riv- 
ers Flow North tell of lonely yet re- 
sourceful people who battle the harsh 
and unforgiving elements in Kingdom 
County, "where pride is often a person's 
only true property." 

William Mundell, the poet-selectman 
of South Newfane, explores the links be- 
tween man and his natural environment 
and is saddened by vanishing farms and 
by development in the hills and forests 
of Vermont. The poems of James Hayford 
of Orleans are deceptively simple. His is 
the tradition of sly insights and excellent 
craftsmanship. Hayford's books — and 
there are eight of them — contain a trea- 
sury of strong poems about Vermont vil- 
lage life and tough-minded country 
people who manage to keep their hu- 
manity and sense of humor in the face 
of severe hardships. 

Wolcott's David Budbill champions 
the cause of the oppressed and down- 
trodden. In speaking out about rural pov- 
erty, the plight of the elderly, and 
unemployment, he looks the ugly side of 
life sąuare in the eye. The Chainsaw 
Dance, like Edgar Lee Masters' Spoon 
River Anthology, is a collection of free- 
verse stories about the inhabitants of a 
smali town. In BudbilLs case it's Jude- 
vine, a town he obviously loves even 
though it is "the ugliest town in northern 
Vermont." 

That essays, stories, and poems like 
these are being written in Vermont today 
should come as no surprise. They are a 
direct extension and development of ear- 
lier literary themes struck here and an 
integral part of our ongoing culture. 

We tend to forget that Vermont has a 
long and rich literary tradition and that 
sińce colonial times its writers have won 
morę than their share of popular and crit- 
ical acclaim. For argumenTs sake, can 
you name 10 Vermont writers who 
achieved notable success before 1900? 
They are there in our literary past and 
they're not writers who just happened to 
put pen to paper. Rather, they expressed 
the peculiar interests and issues of their 
day and their chosen place in words that 
spoke so clearly and persuasively to their 
contemporaries that they attracted a con- 
siderable following both inside and out- 
side Vermont. Here's my list of 10 
writers who, together, form the founda- 
tion of Vermont's literary tradition. In 
their work you'11 discover the heart and 
soul of Yermont. 


Thomas Rowley 


A companion of Ethan Allen's, Rowley 
was the unofficial propaganda minister 
for the Green Mountain Boys. His verses 
were lacking in polish, but for that very 
reason were all the morę acceptable 
among the settlers of Vermont, who were 
rough in all their ways and with whom 
strength — whether of muscle or of mind 
— was one of the Cardinal virtues. A mar- 
velous provocateur, Rowley was forever 
taunting the Yorkers in his widely cir- 
culated broadsides. When the New York 
courts tried Ethan Allen and other pop¬ 
ular leaders in absentia , found them 
guilty of felonies, and sentenced them to 
death without benefit of clergy, an angry 
Rowley composed the satiric "When 
Caesar Reigned King at Romę" and at- 
tached it to YermonLs official protest. 

Rowley always prided himself on his 
ability to improvise a verse on a mo¬ 
ment^ notice. Tradition has it that once 
a merchant teased Rowley about his hat, 
which the merchant declared was too di- 
lapidated for a justice of the peace to be 
wearing. When the merchant proposed to 
give him a new one if he would on the 
spot make up a verse appropriate to the 
occasion, Rowley responded: 

There's my old hat, 

and pray what of that, 

It's as good as the rest of 
my raiment. 

If I buy me a better 

'twill make me your debtor, 
And you'11 send me to jail for 
the payment. 

Guess who was wearing a new hat 
around Danby! 




Ethan Allen 


The legend of Ethan Allen has its roots 
in his actual exploits, romanticized and 
exaggerated. Allen's own writings cer- 
tainly helped his myth flourish. In his 
Narrative he recounts how he and his 
company of Green Mountain Boys cap- 
tured the historie fortress of Ticonderoga 
and how the British held him prisoner 
for three years after an ill-planned at- 
tempt to take Montreal. A natural self- 
promoter, Allen writes that he demanded 
the surrender of Ticonderoga "in the 
name of the Continental Congress and 
the Great Jehovah." But many of Allen's 
cohorts remembered that he said some- 
thing morę like: "Come aout o' yer hole, 
you damned ol r skunk, or by the Gre't 
Jehover IT1 let daylight through ye!" 

For all his bluster and strange oaths, 
Allen's violence was largely vocal. His 
Reason, the Only Oracle of Man, a phil- 
osophical and theological tome, served to 
add to the legend he was creating for him¬ 
self. Priests and clergymen labeled him 
an infidel for openly attacking Calvinism 
and the Biblical doctrines of original sin, 
the fali of man, and the Virgin birth. This 
native of Litchfield, Connecticut, died at 
his farm in Burlington on February 12, 
1789. 
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Dubartus Willard 


Charles Gamage Eastman 


A native of Sheffield, Massachusetts, 
"Barty" sought his fortunę in the wilder- 
ness to the north along with the first set- 
tlers of the Grants, eventually making 
his home just outside of Burlington. A 
politician of sorts, he was elected the 
first selectman and first representative of 
the town of Essex at its organization in 
1786. But it was as a natural rhymester 
that he earned his reputation. As his 
famę spread, he found himself in demand 
as a speaker. On one such occasion, he 
was invited to dine with a group of law- 
yers and was asked to give the blessing. 
As the story goes, Barty accepted the in- 
vitation, saying "I do hope you will be- 
have as men should do on such an 
occasion, and not make a mock of it." 
As all stood around the table with hands 
folded and heads bowed, Barty, a man 
who madę no pretension to religion, pro- 
ceeded to "roast" them in fine fashion: 

Lord of the climes, 

Hastę on the times 
When death makes lawyers civil ; 

Lord, stop their clack 
And send them back 
Unto their father devil. 

Don't let this band 
Infest our land 
Nor let these liars conąuer; 

O let this club 
Of Beelzebub 
Insult our land no longer! 

They are bad indeed 
As the thistle weed, 

Which chokes our fertile mowing; 
Compare them nigh 
To the Hessian fly, 

Which kills our wheat when growing 
Come sudden death, 

And cramp their breath, 

Refine them well with brimstone,- 
And let them there 
To Heli repair, 

And turn the deviLs grin'stone. 

Barty was severe on himself as well, 
and openly laughed at his own follies. He 
commemorated his intemperate ways in 
the epitaph he wrote for himself: 

Beneath this stone blind Barty lies, 

By drinking rum who lost his eyes ; 

Here let his carcass lie and rot 

Who lived a fool and died a sot. 

Like his contemporaries Rowley and 
Tyler, Willard was a ready wit, a shrewd 
observer of men, and a keen social com- 
mentator — in the Vermont tradition, he 
never hesitated to speak his mind! 



Royall Tyler 


A Bostonian by birth and a Vermonter 
by choice, Tyler assured himself a place 
in American literary history when he 
wrote The Contrast, the first American 
comedy to be performed in this country. 
The drama concerns the efforts of Col- 
onel Manly, the American soldier-hero, 
to win the woman of his heart from a 
Europeanized dandy, Billy Dimple, who 
toys with her affections. The subplot re- 
volves around the intrigues of Jonathan, 
the rustic Yankee servant and prototype 
of Uncle Sam, with his counterpart, the 
foppish Jessamy. The "contrast" is at 
once elear. It is obvious that the "Real 
Vermonter" debate was set in motion 
with this play. Naive yet shrewd, Jona¬ 
than^ basie good naturę and lack of pre¬ 
tension endear him to the audience and 
show up the witty but shallow "foreign- 
ers." The scenes in which Jonathan mis- 
takes a prostitute for the deacon's 
daughter and Jessamy tries to teach Jon¬ 
athan how to laugh properly are uproar- 
iously entertaining and well worth the 
price of admission, even today. 

Although in later years he became 
chief justice of the Vermont Supremę 
Court and a professor of jurisprudence at 
the University of Vermont, Tyler's rep¬ 
utation as a versatile and facile writer 
never waned. Often he was asked to 
write a patriotic ode or song for public 
occasions such as Election Day or the 
Fourth of July. He continued to write sa- 
tirical, witty verse and humorous essays 
for the Farmer’s Weekly Museum and 
other magazines until his death in Brat- 
tleboro in 1826. 


A native of Fryeburg, Maine, Eastman 
grew up in Barnard, Vermont. Writing 
during times of tremendous economic 
growth in Vermont when potash, Mor¬ 
gan horses, and Merino sheep reigned su¬ 
premę, Eastman romanticized the farmer 
and thus helped to create and perpetuate 
the pastorał myth of the rural world. His 
poems were carried in magazines in this 
country and in Europę, and his collected 
Poems first appeared in 1848. Contem- 
porary critics praised him as a lyric poet. 
Some believed that there was "no Amer¬ 
ican writer who can be called his supe¬ 
rior, hardly any one his eąual." It's funny 
how tastes change — what student of 
American literaturę today has ever heard 
of Charles Eastman? His carefully 
wrought, though overly sentimental pic- 
tures of life in rural New England during 
the first half of the 19th century earned 
him the epithet "The Burns of New En¬ 
gland" from British reviewers. 
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John Godfrey Saxe 


Poet, humorist, and lawyer, this native 
of Highgate was the Democratic candi- 
date for governor in 1859 and again in 
1860 — really an empty honor because 
the Democrats had no chance whatso- 
ever of electing their candidate. In a brief 
letter accepting the nomination in 1859 
he told the party faithful: 'Tor further 
political views and opinions I will refer 
you to my inaugural message." 

Saxe's lively sense of humor was the 
hallmark of his poetry as well. He con- 
tributed light, witty verse to America^ 
leading magazines, but it was on the lec- 
ture Circuit that he cemented his repu- 
tation. In demand as a speaker from 
Maine to Missouri and throughout the 
deep South, Saxe always appeared "well 
armed with the light artillery of jest and 
epigram." He had a knack for combining 
the lighthearted with the topical: 

God bless the man 

who first invented sleep! 

So Sancho Panza says, 
and so say I 

And bless him also, 
that he didn't keep 

His great discovery to himself; 
nor try 

To make it — as the lucky 
fellow might — 

A close monopoly by patent right! 

Extremely popular in his own day — 
his collected Poems went through over 
40 editions — little is heard of John Saxe 
today save for the one or two poems like 
"The Blind Men and the Elephant" that 
are freąuently anthologized in reading 
texts for school children. 




During the last century young Ver- 
monters came of age reading the works 
of Thompson. "The Judge," as he was 
affectionately known around Montpelier 
(he was judge of probate for three years, 
and the name stuck), was widely known 
for his droll sense of humor and great 
capacity for telling stories. An avid trout 
fisherman, Thompson knew every pond 
and stream for miles around Montpelier. 
While out on his fishing jaunts, he loved 
to pass an afternoon or evening at farm- 
houses along the way, listening to the 
wonderful stories of the old settlers and 
veterans. Thompson in turn used these 
local legends and grand tales of Vermont 
frontier life and the Revolutionary War 
as the subjects for his books. 

First published in 1839, The Green 
Mountain Boys soon became a Vermont 
classic and now lays claim to being this 
country's first historical romance. For 
generations of Vermont school children, 
Thompson^ novel was reąuired reading. 
It was here that they learned that Ethan 
Allen and his cohorts were paragons of 
virtue and courage and that all Yorkers 
were absolute villains. By 1900 the book 
had gone through morę than 60 editions 
— an amazing feat for any volume! Some 
of his other books fared almost as well. 
May Martin; or, The Money Diggers, a 
romance based on the popular legends of 
treasure buried somewhere in the Green 
Mountains, went through almost 50 edi¬ 
tions. 

Once dubbed Vermont's James Feni- 
more Cooper, Daniel Pierce Thompson 
did morę than anyone to preserve and 
perpetuate the great drama of the first 50 
years of Vermont's existence. Unfortu- 
nately, his turgid prose makes reading his 
books morę chore than pleasure. 


George Perkins Marsh 


A remarkable man by any measure, 
George Perkins Marsh was bom in 
Woodstock on March 15, 1801. He was 
a lawyer, a politician, a historian, a 
Professional diplomat, and a linguist 
with a mastery of 20 languages. But it is 
for his work as a conservationist that he 
is best known today. His Man and Na¬ 
turę (1864) has been called "the foun- 
tainhead of the 20th century conserva- 
tion movement." As the first book to at- 
tack the American myth of super-abun- 
dance and the inexhaustibility of the 
earth, it has had a tremendous influence 
on the way people now view and use 
land. It seems hardly coincidental that 
Vermont was one of the first States to 
enact strict land-use legislation. 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago 
Marsh foresaw the imbalances in naturę 
that would occur as settlers cut down 
forests and overgrazed the land. He 
understood that humanity's effect on its 
habitat was neither negligible nor nec- 
essarily beneficent, and the immediacy 
and urgency of what he had to say to 
readers of his own day can still be felt 
today. 
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Abby Hemenway 


When in 1858 Abby Hemenway of 
Ludlow got the idea for a Vermont gaz¬ 
etteer, little did she realize that it would 
keep her busy for the rest of her life. Be- 
lieving that "our Vermont historie ma¬ 
teriał is becoming and will continue to 
become daily morę indistinct and irre- 
coverable and that our past has been too 
rich and, in many points, too uniąue and 
too romantic to lose," Hemenway set out 
to collect and preserve those materials 
that never make it into the conventional 
histories. Ironically, her plan received at 
best only lukewarm support. The faculty 
of Middlebury College, for example, ob- 
jected on grounds that Miss Hemenway 
was a woman. After all, they reasoned, 
"How could she expect to do what 40 
men had been trying for 16 years and 
could not?" Such challenges served only 
to strengthen the commitment of the in- 
dustrious and resourceful Hemenway. 

Originally conceived as a series of 
magazines or pamphlets that would be 
devoted to preserving the cultural life of 
Vermont town-by-town, the project, at 
the time of her death in 1890, had 
amounted to considerably morę. She left 
us the five substantial volumes known 
as Hemenway's Vermont Histońcal 
Gazetteer. In addition, she was respon- 
sible for compiling and editing Poets and 
Poetry of Vermont, the fłrst major col- 
lection of writings by Vermonters. 

In 1923 the State of Vermont spent 
$12,000 to index Hemenway's Gazet¬ 
teer, a work that has no counterpart in 
the country. A compendium of infor- 
mation about the settlement years of 
most Vermont towns, the Vermont His¬ 
tońcal Gazetteer is an invaluable re- 
source to all serious students of 
Vermont. As Ralph Hill said, "There will 
never be a Vermont history written that 
will not owe a profound debt to these 
bulky Yolumes." 


Rowland Evans Robinson 


Born at Rokeby, the Robinson family 
homestead in Ferrisburg, on May 14, 
1833, Robinson was a life-long student 
of Vermont. His sensitive and accurate 
powers of observation, interest in the 
tales and legends of pioneer Vermont, 
and love of the life of the forest and field 
are best exhibited in his collections of 
Hction, Uncle Lisha’s Shop, Sam LovePs 
Camps, Danvis Folks, and Uncle Lisha’s 
Outing. As one commentator has ob- 
served, "All Vermont is in his books — 
its uncouth diction, its Puritan inflexi- 
bility, its Yankee prejudices and super- 
stitions, its dry and noiseless humor, its 
fundamental kindliness. To read the 
books through is like boarding for a 
month in a Green Mountain farmhouse 
in sight of Otter Creek or Vergennes." 
But all was not bright in Robinson's Ver- 
mont. He, for one, was not impressed by 
the industrial growth that he saw threat- 
ening his home State. He didn't need that 
kind of "progress." The encroachment of 
the railroad on the Vermont landscape, 
the decline of the self-sustaining family 
farm, and the too-rapid growth of pol- 
luting factories saddened Robinson. 



During his own lifetime, especially 
during the decades of the 1880s and 
1890s, Robinson achieved national 
prominence. Many readers of Atlantic 
Monthly and Youth’s Companion who 
wrote Robinson to tell of their delight 
with his work added that they particu- 
larly enjoyed hearing his stories read 
aloud by someone who had mastered An- 
toine Bassette's French-Canadian accent 
or Uncle Lisha's ąuaint Yankee dialect. 
Thousands of Vermonters were weaned 
on Rowland Robinson. They fondly re- 
member their parents or grandparents 
reading them his stories at bedtime. Iron¬ 
ically, the very strength of Robinson's 
writing — his sensitive and accurate ren¬ 
dering of Vermont speech patterns — 
proved to be his undoing. Robinson suf- 
fered the same fate as so many other local 
color writers of the period. Modern read¬ 
ers Hnd his tales slow and difficult going. 

When in Ferrisburg next, stop at the 
Rokeby Museum. It's well worth several 
hours of your time and the modest ad- 
mission charge. (See pages 22-27.) 

• 

Perhaps the most interesting discovery 
in the works of Vermont's earliest 
writers is how well attuned they were to 
the intellectual and political currents of 
their time. Though Vermont was geo- 
graphically isolated, even frontier terri- 
tory in its earliest years, the work of its 
authors refers often to the concerns of 
the larger United States and Europę. 

Ethan Allen's famous book, Reason, 
the Only Oracle of Man, was his entry 
in the furious debate then taking place 
between doctrinal religion and science. 
Royall Tyler's play, The Contrast, madę 
Tyler's point about the straightforward 
yirtues of America and the effete subter- 
fuges of Europę at a time when such top- 
ics were on every American^ lips. 
Dubartus Willard commented on con- 
temporary politics with wit and fearless- 
ness. And Charles Eastman's poems were 
part of the contemporary Romantic tra- 
dition. 

Though far from the mainstream of 
American life in miles, the Vermont of 
the 18th and 19th centuries was anything 
but out of touch intellectually. Those 
who imagine the State a backward and 
cultureless land in those days need go no 
farther than the closest library to lose 
their preconceptions. c o? 


Paul Eschholz, professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Yermont, is also co-owner of The 
New England Press, a publishing house in 
Shelburne. In an upcoming issue he will re- 
view 20th century Yermont writers. 
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Hayden 

Carruth 

A Poet For Whom 
Vermont Was a 
Haven Wove the 
Life of Its Hills 
Into His Work 



By Geof Hewitt 

Photographed by Marion Ettlinger 


] n 1973, Governor Thomas P. Salmon presented the Gov- 
ernoTs Award for Excellence in the Arts to poet Hayden 
Carruth, whose work provides one of the most telling 
views of Vermont in all our literaturę. For Carruth, who 
_ had moved to Vermont only 10 years earlier, it was a 
remarkable accomplishment. The award ceremony was also 
unusual because only a handful of people witnessed what is 
traditionally a public celebration of the arts. But Carruth 
wouldnT — in fact he could not — have had it any other way. 

Until the early 1950s, he had eamed most of his livelihood 
at various desk jobs in New York and Chicago while pub- 
lishing poems that brought him modest and unwanted ce- 
lebrity. Then, as he attempted to give a reading, he suffered 
a nervous breakdown. 

After 16 months in what he calls 'The hatch, ,/ and after 
six years of living in total seclusion, he moved to Connect¬ 
icut, where he recuperated in virtual solitude for three years. 
Carruth cites a milestone in his recovery: One day his doctor, 
whom he calls "one of the most patient men I ever knew," 
convinced him to walk from a parked car, across a sidewalk 
and into a drugstore, to buy a soda. Eighteen months later, 
in 1963, he moved to northern Vermont, buying 12 acres and 
a smali farmhouse in Johnson. 

There Carruth found what he needed, and began a 20-year 
residence he now regards as the most productive of his life. 
He was glad to live apart from the hectic environments where 
most of his early work had been accomplished, and he was 
delighted to have a modest place among neighbors he re- 
spected and enjoyed. And it was there that he wrote poems 
describing Vermont as well as it has ever been described. 

Carruth did not choose to disappear in Vermont. Although 
he maintained a ąuiet routine, in relative isolation from face- 
to-face contact with editors and publishers, he wrote and 
published poems and essays that brought the rigors of his 
considerable intellect to bear on the comfortable notions peo¬ 
ple freąuently nurture about rural living and Vermont. 

His poems, especially "Vermont," a long poem first pub¬ 
lished in The Hudson Review, addressed the poverty behind 
a picturesąue farmstead, the pressure in Vermont for com- 
mercial development, and the conflicts created by Vermont's 
newcomers, who often demand better schools and services, 
driving up taxes. 

Hayden Carruth is not a diplomat: he is far too honest. His 
poems often express outrage, sometimes upsetting readers 
who prefer to be soothed. His "Concerning Necessity" an- 
gered readers, some of them from Vermont, who had accepted 
Henry David Thoreau's Walden as a Bibie for the 1970s. He 
elaborated on his reasons for referring to "that idiot, Thoreau" 
in "The Man in the Box at Walden," collected with other 
essays by the University of Michigan Press in Effluences from 
the Sacred Caves. That essay has, he says, elicited morę cor- 
respondence from readers than any other piece he has pub¬ 
lished. The gibe at Thoreau was aimed specifically at the 
author of Walden, "a work conceived in rancor and composed 
in scorn. . . . That Americans should give their devotion to 
such a disagreeable author is not only extraordinary: it is 
revealing." 

Carruth objects not so much to Thoreau's message as to 
his "preachifying." "Over and over Thoreau asserts there is 
nothing a man can do that is not less worthy than what he 
has done. Why? Because he built his own cabin in the woods 
(on borrowed land) and lived there for a couple of years in 
leisure, eschewing every obligation except to himself. Doing 
is precisely what Thoreau likes least." 
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Carruth does not trouble, in the essay, to tell the occasional 
reader that he knows what he's talking about when it comes 
to matters of homesteading. 

As the Govemor's Award implied, Vermont had a treasure 
in Hayden Carruth, and dozens of the state's many writers 
mailed him works in progress and madę pilgrimages to 
"Crow's Mark," his Johnson home. Sometimes, they visited 
him in his studio, a converted one-cow shed with inside walls 
madę of crude bookshelves that were so crowded the books 
and magazines must have offered decent insulation. A smali 
woodstove, a chair and desk occupied all remaining space. 
"When I need to pace," Carruth said, "I have to go out into 
the snów." 

A garden provided most of his family's food. He cut and 
split his wood. With help from his wife, Rosę Marie, and their 
son, David, he was providing. He was pleased enough, but 
said: "I have always come to writing — other than poetry — 
out of necessity, not choice. . . . If my person- 
ality were a little different, and I could get a 
job and make a decent living, I probably 
would." 

In 1980, to the consternation of his many 
Vermont friends, Carruth accepted a profes- 
sorship at Syracuse University. The truth is, 
his personality had changed somewhat sińce 
the 1960s. In 1977, for instance, he'd found 
himself able to give public readings of his po¬ 
etry during a dramatic incident at a Manhattan 
celebration of his work. Galway Kinnell (who 
lives half the year in Sheffield and won the 
Pulitzer Prize for Poetry in 1983) was reading 
from Carruth's books to an attentive audience 
of nearly 200 people when he spontaneously 
called over the audience to the rear of the hall, 
where Carruth stood near the door, his back to 
the wali: "Hayden Carruth, will you read?" 

Carruth remembers the moment: "Galway 
yirtually forced me. It was like throwing a baby 
in the water to make him swim. My knees 
were knocking so hard I would have preferred 
to be seated, but I got through the poem, and 
people seemed to like it." 

After a 20-year hiatus, Carruth felt that he 
was out in the world again. In accepting a few of the many 
invitations he received, he found he could cope with circum- 
stances that a few years earlier would have terrified him, but 
he maintains that his move to Syracuse was a necessity. 

"The reason I left Vermont was because I had to. I was too 
old to put in the hours — 70, 80, 90 a week — that I had to 
put in to eam a living from hack editing, reviewing, etc. Even 
if I could have done the work, I couldn't get sufficient income 
anymore, because the inflation was so great but the fees for 
hacking remained pretty much the same. 

"At the same time, my new experience in giving readings, 
plus my experience with one-on-one teaching, as an adjunct 
at Johnson State College and the University of Vermont, madę 
me think that perhaps I could work as a regular teacher if 
the classes weren't too big." 

Carruth has retumed to Vermont two or three times each 
year sińce he moved to Syracuse. Although he notices changes 
in the landscape every time he retums, he says he sees "not 
as many changes as I see when I go visiting in other sections 
of the country. Automobile culture has madę inroads — pun 
intended — everywhere. Don't get me wrong, I love cars. But 


I do not love drive-in massage parlors like they have in San 
Diego, nor drive-in psychoanalysis like they have on Long 
Island. . . . Pm glad to see Vermont resisting drive-ins and 
shopping malls. That resistance — which is not just old- 
fogeyism but radical good sense — is what is significant about 
Vermont and always has been." 

During the years he lived in Vermont, Carruth wrote and 
published hundreds of poems that established him firmly, in 
the eyes of his readers, as a "Vermont poet." Whenever he 
has written about Vermont, his love has been evident. Even 
in a poem as disillusioned as "Concerning Necessity," we are 
given humor, perspective and memorable insights on life in 
rural Vermont. His affection for Vermont, his love of the 
state's beauty, temper his bitterness. 

But even for the convenience of editors and critics Carruth 
cannot be pigeon-holed as a "Vermont poet." He might morę 
aptly be termed a "regional" poet, if "regional" implies no 

limitation of rangę or con- 
cern. When Carruth 
moved to Syracuse, the lo- 
cus of his poems shifted; 
his humanitarian inter- 
ests remained constant. 

Like all poets who write 
about Vermont, Carruth 
has had to come to grips 
with the work of Robert 
Frost, who wrote many of 
his most famous poems 
before World War II, and 
who still sums up Ver- 
mont for many readers, 
even though his Vermont 
is often ąuite different 
from CarruttPs. 

"Frost has plainly con- 
tributed a good deal to the 
vision of Vermont most 
people have from out- 
side," Carruth said, "the 
ąuaint old barns and 
white birches and so on. I 
don't think he intended 
this; he was writing 60 or 70 or 80 
years ago about the real Vermont as 
it existed then, and he was pretty 
tough and realistic about it too. But 
his poems have been tremendously 
popular; people go on reading them as 
if they described conditions today. 
That's what happens with any poetry 
that survives the life of its author. But 
in Frost's case his poems have been 
reinforced by whole legions of lesser writers and publicists 
who consciously strive to convey an image of ąuaintness to 
the rest of the world, because it's supposed to be good for the 
tourist business. And very likely it is good for the tourist 
business, which is your and my misfortune. . . . Vermont was 
good to him, gave him a way of life that he could transform 
into poetry. It was essentially the same for me, though Frost 
and I are very different types." 

Carruth, now 67, is widely regarded as one of the best poets 
in the United States. His anthology, The Voice That is Great 



"I came to 
Vemiont because 
I was forced to 
. . . but ever 
sińce l've 
regarded it as a 
stroke of 
luck." 
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A Carruth Sampler 


Moon-Set 

The dark will come, I said, 
soon now at moon-set. 

And I looked and looked to see 
our night-lady 

so grave and magnanimous 
go away 

over our hill, smiling 
a moment, no morę, through pointed 

spruces; and the dark came, 
the snów turned gray. 

Yet then slowly the gray 
was silver, the snow-clad 

spruces began to sparkle, 
and even the frost of the air 

was illumined, a slow 
mazy 

dance of light-specks. I 
looked overhead 

to the stars, suddenly 
so present, so much a part 

of the night. The night, 

I said, is all grave 

and all a dance and never 
dark. And on my slow 

snowshoes I danced and skipped 
gravely down the meadow. 


Twilight Comes (after Wang Wei) 

Twilight comes to the little farm 
At winteTs end. The snowbanks 
High as the eaves, which melted 
and became pitted during the day, 
are freezing again, and crunch 
Under the dog's foot. The mountains 
From their place behind our shoulders 
Lean close a moment, as if for a 
finał inspection, but with kindness, 

A benediction as the darkness 
Falls. It is my fiftieth year. Stars 
Come out, one by one with a softer 
Brightness, like the first flowers 
Of spring. I hear the brook stirring, 
Trying its musie beneath the ice. 

I hear — almost, I am not certain — 
Remote tinklings; perhaps sheepbells 
On the green side of a juniper hill 
or wineglasses on a summer night. 

But no. My wife is at her work, 

There behind yellow Windows. Supper 
Will be soon. I crunch the icy snów 
And tilt my head to study the last 
Silvery light of the western sky 
In the pine boughs. I smile. Then 
I smile again, just because I can. 

I am not an old man. Not yet. 


Poems are reprinted from The Selected Poetry of Hayden 
Carruth, ©1985 by Hayden Carruth, Macmillan Publishing 
Company. Reprinted with permission of the author. 


Within Us, is the standard collection of modern American 
poetry. This year he was nominated for and received one of 
the nation's most prestigious arts awards, a senior fellowship 
from the National Endowment for the Arts. 

His years in Vermont were crucial, he believes, to his return 
to health and a productive life. 

"Vermont was a godsend. When I first came I could buy a 
little house and a bit of land that I couldn't have afforded 
anywhere south of Montpelier. I could live in the seclusion 
I needed, and at the same time make a real life for myself 
and my family. I was almost 40 when I came and nearly 60 
when I left, probably the most important and productive years 
of my life. 

"In Vermont, my neighbors were wonderful, and still are. 
Their kindness over the years is almost unbelievable. Mar¬ 
shall Washer, whose farm my little piece butts onto, taught 
me and helped me morę than any other person I've ever 
known. My nearest neighbors, Midge and Martin Parkhurst, 
are magnificent people. 

"Mostly we just had a lot of good times, up in the sugar 
shack at the end of winter, poker games on Saturday nights, 


pig roasts and corn roasts, and just loafing around in the 
dooryard. Not that we didn't work hard. Everyone in the back 
country did. My neighbors didn't know much about my work 
as a writer, but they figured that that was my business and 
they let it alone. When I won a prize or got my namc in the 
paper, they always said, 'Way to go, Aydie/ or something like 
that. They respected me for the things I did visibly, working 
in the woods, or on the farm, fixing cars and tractors, and so 
on. They respected me. It was great. 

"All this meant a great deal to me. I had a place in a com- 
munity. The people were honest, morę than friendly, often 
funny, wonderful storytellers, and they had an expressive and 
distinctive manner of speech. They were tremendously sup- 
portive. I couldn't have found that among down-country peo¬ 
ple or flatlanders anywhere. I came to Vermont because I was 
forced to, by illness and poverty, but ever sińce I've regarded 
it as a stroke of luck." c jQo 


Geof Hewitt’s poetry and articles have heen widely published. He 
lives in Calais and is one of the many young Vermont poets who 
often visited Hayden Carruth at his home in fohnson. 
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Is It Frost 
or Hard ? 

Sometimes It's Difficult to Tell 


A By Noel Perrin 

/ ^ few years ago I gave a group of 
/ college students 20 passages of 

L » poetry to identify. The stu¬ 
dents were senior English majors at Dart- 
mouth, and they had just spent a fuli 
term reading the work of Robert Frost. 
They had read every poem he ever wrote. 

Ten of the passages were by Frost. Ten 
were taken from another and much less 
well known Vermont poet named Walter 
Hard. The students knew both of these 


factS; they just didn't know which pas¬ 
sages were whose. I asked them to read 
through what by now I was calling the 
Hard Frost Test (always did love puns), 
and write "WH" next to half the passages 
and "RF" next to the other half. 

As it turned out, not one of these bright 
seniors got the halves sorted correctly. 
Every single one credited Hard with 
some of Frost's work, and vice versa. 

What does that test prove? Mainly that 
when two poets write about the same 
subject matter, it is easy to confuse 


them. Walter Hard (1884-1966) and Rob¬ 
ert Frost (1874-1963) both wrote about 
rural and small-town New England life 
in the period just before the automobile. 
Both regularly put characters in their 
poems who speak in the distinctive ac- 
cents of northem New England, Hard's 
characters generally having stronger ac- 
cents. Both wrote about mending walls, 
picking blueberries, dealing with hired 
men. Easy to mix them up. 

But I think the test shows something 
else, too. Two writers are not easy to con¬ 
fuse unless there is at least some overlap 
in ąuality. I think the test shows that at 
his best Walter Hard is a very good poet 
indeed. (And at his worst he is hardly a 
poet at all.) 

Hard would readily have agreed with 
that last sentence. He was the least pre- 
tentious of poets. In fact, when he began 
his career he never meant to be one at 
all. He was a native of Manchester, Ver- 
mont, who grew up thinking it might be 
fun to edit a country newspaper — but 
knowing that what he actually must do 
was take over the village drugstore from 
his father. He did leave Manchester long 
enough to go to Williams College, 40 
miles south on what was not yet U.S. 
Route 7, but after graduation he 
promptly came back to work in the 
drugstore. 

In the 1920s, when Hard was about 40, 
he began to write a column for the Man¬ 
chester Journal — a column so good that 
it soon began to get picked up by the 
Rutland Herald , and soon after that by 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

What Walter Hard intended each col¬ 
umn to be was a 
Vermont anec- 
dote. Sometimes 
it would be a 
story he'd heard 
from his father, 
who knew hun- 
dreds. Sometimes 
he'd do a sketch 
(his word) of one of his neighbors. Some¬ 
times he'd invent a group of characters 
and a story. Most of the columns were 
funny; a few were nostalgie, or sad, or 
even tragic. 

As Walter Hard settled into his col¬ 
umn, he discovered that sometimes it 
looked strangely stiff, laid out in blocks 
of prose. And he also discovered that 
readers, even those in Vermont itself, 
often missed part of what he was doing, 
because they got the timing of his 
phrases wrong. He began to try dividing 
up his sentences as if they were lines of 
poetry — and almost immediately real- 
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Hard Frost Test 

This is an excerpt from Noel Perrin's Hard Frost Test. Three of these passages 
are from Walter Hard's writing and three from Robert Frost's. 

1. Ali out-of-doors looked darkly in at him 
Through the thin frost, almost in separate stars, 

That gathers on the pane in empty rooms. 

2. Beyond there is the house built for worship. 

Between it and the tavern stands the court house, 

Whose tali fluted pillars cast shadows on its white front— 

3. The woods ended and there was the valley, 

A white sheet a mile wide, sagging in the middle, 

Pinned to the sides of the mountains by scattered trees, 

Up to the dark linę of spruce and pine. 

Beside the road winding across the valley 
Barns and houses emerged. 

Clean wood smoke, that madę a gray curling shadow on the snów, 

4. Some sympathy was wasted on the house, 

A good old-timer dating back along; 

But a house isn't sentient; the house 
Didn't feel anything. 

5. She saw the herd he'd nurtured sold off in two hours. 

She saw strangers dragging his hard-won farm machines away. 

And now a neighbor was cutting the hay in the south meadow. 

6. After he'd picked the lock and got it started. 

He dodged a log that lifted like an arm 
Against the sky to break his back for him. 

Then came in dancing, skipping with his life 

Answers to the Hard Frost Test 
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How well do you know Robert Frost? Take the quick quiz above and find out. 


ized that some of them were lines of po- 
etry. Nor was he the only one to notice 
this. The editors of The Atlantic 
Monthly , for example, did. They began 
to buy and print some of his Vermont 
poems. And Hard, well aware of the 
wings he had sprouted, began to experi- 
ment with new poetic forms, and occa- 
sionally to write a poem that was not a 
Vermont anecdote. 

Sometimes it was a pure lyric. The 
landscape of western Vermont, and in 
particular the hill roads and mountain 
streams, tended to evoke this response 
most strongly. I like every one of his de- 
scriptions, but my favorite is in a poem 
called "The Barometer." A summer per¬ 
son is walking along the dirt road that 
goes past his cottage and down into the 
village. He pauses to speak to a neighbor. 
The neighbor is standing in a narrow 
place 

Where the road was hemmed in 
by hills 

With only it and the brook 
to keep them apart. 

That suggestion that the road and brook 
have to struggle to keep the hills from 
flowing together, and crushing every- 
thing in their path as they come, includ- 
ing the neighbor and his house — that's 
part of what gives the lines their power. 

It was not his experiments that madę 
Hard's popular reputation, though, suc- 
cessful as some of them are. It was his 
regular anecdote-poems, as served up in 
the Manchester Journal, and later the 
Rutland and New York papers. These 
tend to be in a form almost as precise as 
a sonnet, though longer. They run about 
45 lines, just right for a column. Some¬ 
times the main character is introduced 
in the first linę, and sometimes the poem 
begins with a few lines of lyric. Either 
way, a story soon appears. It may be 
about an exceptionally low-income Ver- 
mont farmer rejecting the pity of a rich 
tourist. It may be the story of a marriage, 
an incident at Brayley's storę, or the local 
skeptic encountering and defeating a 
money-minded revival preacher. The cli- 
max of the poem, which will occupy the 
last one or two or even four lines, is 
nearly always in dialogue, and ąuite 
often contains an actual punchline. 
These are generally wonderful. My ab- 
solute favorite is the ending of a poem 
about a farmer who 7 s rich by Vermont 
standards, and who keeps enlarging his 
farm. Everyone admires his cleverness 
when he gets a good pasture on the south 
edge of the farm. TheyYe a little morę 
puzzled when he buys a woodlot to the 
east, sińce he has so much unused wood¬ 


lot anyway. They are utterly baffled 
when he buys a piece of granite hilltop 
on the north, and one neighbor goes so 
far as to ask why he wants it. His answer 
forms the last linę of the poem. 

Can't stand folks ownin 7 land 
next to minę. 

I know the feeling. 

Wonderful as such anecdotes are, and 
wonderfully paced in the telling, they are 
not what make Walter Hard confusable 
with Robert Frost, and a poet to be reck- 
oned with. The descriptive passages and 


the understated New England poignancy 
do that. Hard's most aptly titled book is 
called A Matter of Fifty Houses — the 
reference being to a very smali Vermont 
town. If you don't hear the poetry in that 
title, then poetry is probably not what 
you are alive to. As a matter of fact, I 
think it's a better title than any devised 
by a certain famous RF. o 00 


Noel Perrin teaches at Dartmouth College 
and lives in Thetford Center. He has written 
for Yermont Life for many years. 
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TheTale of the 
Lonesome GrayPine 

What Happened to the Mysterious Tree 
That Fascinated Rowland Robinson? 


By Kevin Dann 

Photographed by Susan Lapides 




he 1871 Beers Atlas map of Ferris- 
burg is a good companion when 
reading Rowland Robinson^ jour- 
nals, or one of his books. Robinson, an 
author who spent his life in Ferrisburg 
and fictionalized it in a series of books 
collectively known as the Danvis tales, 
was the Champlain Valley's Mark 
Twain, dealing not only in people and 
place, but in folklore and legend. The old 
F.W. Beers Atlas of Addison County 
shows the location of the Robinson 
homestead, Rokeby, alongside what is 
today U.S. Route 7. It also shows the old 
Ferrisburg Academy ruins, the houses of 
all of Robinson^ neighbors, the North 
Ferrisburg railroad depot, the school- 
houses, and the Quaker cemetery. 

But there were certain features of the 
landscape that escaped the notice of even 
the Beers surveyor. On the Hiram Buli 
farm, for example, was a stand of one of 
YermonCs rarest trees, Pinus banksiana. 
Red sąuirrels knew of it, for they tore 
open the twisted cones year after year. 
Deer knew of it, yarding up under the 
gray pines in winter when the snows 
were especially deep. But no farmer or 
surveyor or botanist knew the trees were 
there, so they did not officially exist. It 


Left, a photograph of writer Rowland 
Robinson rests on an old storę at 
Rokeby Museum in Ferrisburg. 


was assumed that there were no jack or 
gray pine in Vermont. 

Until September 27, 1876. On that day 
Rowland Robinson recorded in his jour- 
nal: "This day I found on a ridge north 
of Ruey Hill, a little colony of Gray or 
Lerut Pine , the first and only I have ever 
saw." Later he set down a morę detailed 
record of his discovery in a letter to his 
friend Charles Faxon, botanical lllustra- 
tor at Harvard's Arnold Arboretum. Fie 
told Faxon that he had come upon the 
trees while fox hunting in the hills of 
Monkton. The leaves and cones of the 
curious tree were so different from any- 
thing that he had ever seen that he took 
home a branch to his wife, who was a bit 
of an amateur botanist. With the help of 
Alphonso Woods' botany manuał, she 
identified it as jack pine, and informed 
her husband that it had never before been 
seen in Vermont. 

A boreal tree, Pinus banksiana covers 
hundreds of sąuare miles in areas of 
sandy sterile soil in Michigan and Sas- 
katchewan, but in northern New En- 
gland is at the very edge of its rangę. It 
is a relic from an earlier, colder era, when 
mastodons roamed YermonCs forest and 
beluga whales swam in the Champlain 
Sea. In Vermont, there was once the Buli 
farm grove, a solitary tree on the John 
Brooks farm in Starksboro (near the up- 
per reaches of the Lewis Creek wa- 
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I t must have been as 
much of a delight to 
Robinson to discover 
the folk beliefs 
about the tree 
as it was 
to discooer 
the little 
grove of 
gray pine 
on that 
September 
day in 1876. 



tershed), and another single tree in 
Fairfax. Morę recently, a jack pine was 
found near Wolcott, and now this is the 
only surviving site known. 

If he'd been a trained botanist, Robin¬ 
son would no doubt have slapped a rep- 
resentative sprig of the rare pine in a 
plant press to vouch for his discovery. 
Instead, he noted the event in his journal, 
and may have sketched the strange tree. 
Its occurrence was not madę known to 
the scientific world until 1880, when, 
visited by naturalists Edwin and Charles 
Faxon, Robinson went on a day-long bo- 
tanical outing at the end of which he 
showed the brothers the grove he'd dis- 
covered. The Faxons did take voucher 
specimens of the tree, thereby establish- 
ing its existence scientifically. 

About a year later, an associate of C.E. 
Faxon's published an article on the forest 
trees of the eastern Adirondack region in 
which he noted some curious folk su- 
perstitions regarding the gray pine. Faxon 
passed along the information to Robin¬ 
son, telling him that in New York the 
pine was regarded as "the unlucky tree," 
causing harm to anyone who passed 
within 10 feet of it. Farmers who discov- 
ered it on their land would burn it like 
a witch rather than risk cutting it down. 

This belief probably originated with a 
group with which Robinson was inti- 
mately familiar — the French-Canadi- 
ans. In Quebec, the habitant believed 
that wherever the cypres took possession 
of the soil it madę the region sterile. 
(This was an astute observation, but it 
ascribed causality in the wrong direc- 
tion ; in fact, the sterile soil comes first.) 
So powerful was the tree's sterilizing in¬ 
fluence said to be that it was considered 
positively dangerous for a pregnant 
woman to walk near a jack pine. This 
belief probably migrated with French- 
Canadian lumberjacks who worked in 
the Adirondack woods. 

If Robinson found any vestige of su- 
perstition about the gray pine among his 
neighbors, his journals do not record it. 
He did record the Adirondack belief in 
the way he knew best, by weaving it into 
his fiction. It first appeared in a tale told 
by Uncle Lisha Peggs in the book Uncle 
Lisha’s Shop , published in 1887. In this 
story, Noah Chase clubs winter-starving 
deer to death for sport even though his 
companion warns him that he is standing 
under "an unlucky tree." Noah then 
breaks his leg chasing a buck. In short 
order, his son is killed out West, his old- 
est daughter runs off with a drunk, and 
his other daughter marries an Irishman! 
Noah himself eventually dies of con- 


sumption. Ali, the story implies, because 
of the unlucky tree, "half way twixt a cat 
spruce an' a pitch pine." 

On this tree, says Uncle Lisha, "The 
leaves is longer 'n a spruce 'n shorter 'n 
a pine, an' the branches grow scraggider 
'n any spruce. They hain't no size — 
never seen one morę 'n ten inches 't the 
butt. They hain't no good, 'n I d' knows 
they be any hurt, but some folks think 
they be, an' you couldn't get 'em to go 
a-nigh one for nuthin'." 

Robinson also mentions the strange 
pine's powers in "The Gray Pine," a 
short story about an Adirondack hunting 
trip, published posthumously in 1905. In 
the tale, a hunting guide sees immedi- 
ately why one of the hunters has had no 
luck. He has stood under a solitary ever- 
green with "long branches writh(ing) out 
in snaky curves from the lichen-scabbed 
trunk, and . . . pairs of hooked cones like 
the warty claws of some unclean 
bird." "It's no wonder 't ye missed," ex- 
claims the guide in the kind of dialect 
for which Robinson's writing was fa- 
mous. "It's morę a wonder 't yer gun 
didn't bust er suthin an' kill yer. Why, 
man alive, that 'ere's an onlucky tree! 
Come 'way from it!" 

It must have been as much of a delight 
to Robinson to discover the folk beliefs 
about the tree as it was to discover the 
little grove of gray pine on that Septem¬ 
ber day in 1876. It harkened back to a 
time when the landscape was morę of a 
living thing, when the fates of trees and 
people were tangled together, an anim- 
istic era morę reminiscent of the Aben- 
aki than the European settler. That he 
recorded the superstition fictionally not 
once but twice testifies to the power it 
held for him. 

Place called strongly to Robinson, and 
throughout his life he retumed contin- 
ually to the spots that enriched him. His 
journals record his perennial visits to the 
"Slab Hole" on the south shore of Hawk- 
ins Bay to hunt arrowheads, to South 
Slang in April to shoot pickerel, and in 
May to Lewis Creek to fish for black bass. 
After he became totally blind in 1893, 
these excursions were morę often madę 
in his mind than in the field. They be¬ 
came the fictional seasonal round of Sam 
Lovel, Pelatiah Gove, Antoine Bassette, 
and the other Danvis characters. But the 
author was still able to make some voy- 
ages in the dark to the places he immor- 
talized in his stories. In the mid-1890s 


Right, the desk at which Robinson sat 
to record his love for the Champlain 
Yalley. 
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Robinson guided a friend directly to the 
spot on the Buli farm where he'd discov- 
ered the gray pine 20 years before. Like 
a migrating salmon, Robinson homed in 
on the little grove, detecting it not by 
chemistry, but by the lay of the land he 
knew so well. 

The jack pines were still flourishing in 
1902, when Robinson's wife, Anna, and 
daughter, Rachael, went out on "a perfect 
fine morning" in June to sec them. They 
asked Almer Buli, HiranTs son, where 
the colony was. Finding the spot, Buli 
pulled up two smali seedlings and gave 
them to the Robinsons, who planted 
them behind their house among a white 
pine plantation. 

In 1909, plant collector Cyrus Pringle 
visited the Buli farm grove, and collected 
specimens, but after that, the gray pines 
again ceased to exist. No botanists vis- 
ited them, and there are no local tradi- 
tions concerning the trees. 

If you inąuire about "strange-looking 
pines/' you will hear all sorts of stories 
about ąueer conifers, but nonę are gray 
pines. As far as the Brooks farm tree or 
trees, the same is true. Talk to men 
who've hunted, trapped, sugared, and 
logged the woods there for 40 years, and 
they know of no such trees. Wayne Hill, 
who has stewarded for all the years of his 
long life the farm that once included John 
Brooks' Starksboro land, says that he 
knows every tree on the property, and 
there are no gray pines. 

Even though the trees seem to be gone, 
the ąuestion remains: why did they come 
to grow just where they did? As certainly 
as white cedar has an affinity for limy 
soils, jack pine "likes" sandy, sterile soil. 
In Maine and New Hampshire it grows 
primarily on granite; in New York, it 
clings to the siliceous soils of the Adi- 
rondack massif. In Vermont, Pinus bank- 
siana is no different. The Buli farm grove 
grew on thin soil above Monkton ąuartz- 
ite, which was exposed in many places. 
There is a hill on the Brooks farm that 
is an outlying extension of Hogback 
Mountain, and the tree may well have 
grown on that ąuartzite "cobble," which 
is composed almost exclusively of well- 
cemented and metamorphosed sands. On 
such ledges and thin soils the morę dom¬ 
inant species of the region — birch, ma¬ 
pie, beech — compete poorly with the 
tough, drought-tolerant pine. 

This helps explain the distribution of 
jack pine at the edge of its rangę, but it 
is insufficient. There are countless sites 


like the ąuartzite ledges on the Buli and 
Brooks farms where the tree was once 
found; why doesn't it grow there? The 
entire set of environmental variables — 
soil moisture, soil PH, microclimate, 
slope aspect, history of the site — comes 
into play, but there is something about 
ecology that can't be measured. 

When all is said and done, chance 
seems to have the last laugh, in the form 
of flood, fire, hurricane or other calamity. 
For thousands of years Pinus banksiana 
tenuously kept the Lewis Creek wa- 
tershed as its home, shedding its seed 
while shifting between ąuartzite ledges. 
Its persistence was due to a few hundred 
million years of evolution married to ser- 
endipity. That it survived in a few places 
is at once as likely and unlikely as Row- 
land Robinson's coming upon the strange 
pine on a September fox hunt and pre- 
serving it in his work. c 
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Rokeby Museum 


Left, the hearth at Rokeby. 


R owland Robinson's home was 
established as a museum in 
1962 to preserve and maintain 
^ the Robinson archives, an- 
tiąues, decorative arts and paintings as a 
single collection. Owned and maintained 
by the Rowland E. Robinson Memoriał 
Association, the museum is listed in the 
State and national historie sites registers. 
It was built by Thomas R. Robinson, 
Rowland E.'s grandfather, who settled 
there in 1792. Thomas's son, Rowland 
Thomas, a prominent Quaker and reform 
leader, is known for his role in the Ver- 
mont Anti-Slavery Society. The Robin¬ 
son home was a station on the 
Underground Railroad, and several of Ro¬ 
binson^ books include tales of escaping 
slaves. 

Rokeby's uniąueness lies not only in 
the gifted family who madę its home 
there for four generations, but in the way 
in which the building is preserved. Vis- 
itors to Rokeby feel as though they have 
taken a step back in time, sińce the 
rooms have been left as they would have 
appeared a century ago. 

Rokeby is open to the public Thursday 
to Sunday, from May 1 to October 31. 
There are tours at 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. 
Admission is $2.00; for children under 
12 and senior citizens, $1.00. For morę 
information, cali 802-877-3406. 

Kevin Dann lives in Burlington, writes on the 
environment and local history, and authored 
the book Traces on the Appalachians, a nat¬ 
ur al history of the minerał serpentine. 


























INNS AND OUTTNGS 



HIGHLAND LODGE 

Winter in the Hills Above Caspian 


By Michael Melford 

H IGHLAND LODGE sitS 
on a hill overlooking 
. Caspian Lakę in 
Greensboro. Since 1926 it has 
been popular with summer pa- 
trons who value it for its 
friendly, informal atmosphere, 
relaxed lakefront activities 
and good food. In the past few 
years it has also built a cross- 
country skiing program that is 
gaining a reputation of its own. 

When I visited the lodge on 
a Tuesday afternoon in late 
January, a major storm had just 
passed through, dropping 12 
inches of new snów and trail- 
ing a few flurries in its wake. 

The tali, friendly innkeeper, 

David Smith, greeted me and 
showed me to my room in the 

main lodge building, an 1860s farmhouse that has been added 
to over the years. The room was smali but comfortable, fur- 
nished in a country Victorian style. It had a view of the frozen 
lakę below, covered by a blanket of snów and dotted with ice 
fishermen's shanties. 

I was anxious to catch the last of the afternoon sunlight 
on the ski trails. Smith led me to the ski shop behind the 
lodge, where he outfitted me with a pair of waxless skis and 
a trail map. He pointed out that we were at the center of a 
web of cleared and groomed trails, 30 miles in all, extending 
back through the hills and down to the lakę. He suggested 
the Barr Hill loop. I took his advice, and set off with another 
skier. 



Watercolors by 
Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 


The trail began on an easy 
grade, running through woods 
and open fields to an old farm, 
then between two rows of 
sugar maples that marked an 
abandoned town road. After a 
mile or so it turned uphill, 
through dense evergreens 
shrugging under thick mantles 
of snów. The going became 
morę strenuous. My compan- 
ion, a stronger skier, went on 
ahead. 

After perhaps half an hour, I 
emerged from the woods into 
a high meadow about 2,000 
feet above sea level and 600 
feet above Caspian Lakę. I 
could see the lakę, about three 
miles away, and Iow moun- 
tains lost in the flurries be- 
yond. I headed down through woods and old fields belonging 
to the Naturę Conservancy, took a couple of spills in the 
fleecy snów, and arrived back at the lodge as dusk was settling 
over the countryside. My companion had not arrived, but 
skied in later, just before dark. 

After the day's adventure, the lodge's woodstove-heated 
dining room seemed especially cheery. A half-dozen tables 
were occupied on this midweek evening, some by families 
with children. The food was ample and good. First came a 
cream of broccoli soup with slivered almonds, and a leek 
frittata — a sort of ąuiche without the pie crust. For the main 
course, the choices were locally raised lamb with a ginger- 
and-orange-peel glaze, fresh bluefish baked with garlic and 
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bread crumbs, chicken breast in a tarragon mayonnaise, and 
grilled black Angus sirloin steak. From the smali but well- 
chosen winę list I selected a 1984 Firestone Vineyard merlot, 
which was nice and reasonably priced at $12. Salads were 
served with a choice of several homemade dressings. I had a 
delicious and rich sweet potato cheesecake, accompanied by 
freshly brewed decaffeinated coffee. 

When the Smiths — David and his Dutch-born wife, Wil¬ 
helmina — hired their head chef, Melendy Comey, she was 
a Greensboro housewife with a talent for cooking but no 
Professional training. To broaden her experience, during the 
spring and fali breaks they send her to cooking schools, some 
as far away as France and California, and she brings new ideas 
back to the lodge kitchen. 

After dinner I met a couple from St. Louis and three of their 
friends from New York who have been coming to Highland 
Lodge two or three times a year 
for about 12 years. Mikę Lam- 
mert said that he and his wife 
usually come for a week or so 
in July, about a week in the 
fali, and another week in Jan¬ 
uary to ski. "It feels like home 
here," Lammert said. "Friend- 
ships develop, and that's what 
brings us back." 

"We've been all over New 
England skiing," said Ruth 
Dickey, "and these are the best 
ski trails we've seen. The snów 
is consistently good in this 
part of Vermont. They'11 have 
snów here when there is nonę 
anywhere else, and the trails 
are always well groomed and 
uncrowded." 

• 

David Smith's parents 
bought the lodge in 1954, and 
David spent part of his child- 
hood here. In those days prac- 
tically the only skiing in 
Vermont was downhill. David 
leamed about cross-country 
while serving with the army in 
northem Italy, and he fell in 
love with it. When he retumed 
home he married Wilhelmina, 
his college sweetheart, and 
they settled in Burlington. He 
worked as a trial lawyer; she taught biology at the high school. 
They had a son, Alex, now a teenager. On weekends, when 
they came up to the lodge, they would go out skiing with 
friends through the virgin snów, single file, taking tums 
breaking trail. In time the senior Smiths began opening the 
lodge for a winter season. David got permission from neigh- 
bors to cut and elear trails, and in 1978 his father bought a 
used snów machinę and a roller for grooming. The two Smiths 
laid out the trails with an eye for the views as well as for an 
interesting variety of skiing conditions. When his parents 
decided to retire, David and Wilhelmina gave up their other 
careers and became fulTtime innkeepers. Wilhelmina still 
skis almost every day — David less often — and she goes out 


with inn Staff to ski under the fuli moon one night a month. 

Why give up a law practice to become an innkeeper? "This 
is much happier work than being a lawyer," David said. "The 
people who work with us are so friendly, and besides, Lve 
always loved it up here." Wilhelmina said she doesn't miss 
teaching. Innkeeping seems to have gotten into her blood. 
"It's like having kids," she said. "It's a lot of work, but it's 
worth it, and you can't really say why." 

At 7:30 Wednesday morning I looked out my window to 
see the peachy glow of the sunrise on an otherwise all-gray 
lakę. I went out and snapped on my skis. The thermometer 
on the ski shop registered 10 degrees below zero. By the time 
I crossed the road and headed down to the lakę, the sky was 
crystal elear and a deep, radiant blue. Snow-capped treetops 
glowed golden in the intense morning light, while the lower 
parts of the trees remained in dark green shade. I reached the 

lakę and skied out to a fishing 
shanty. It was cold, but strid- 
ing back up the hill to the 
lodge kept me warm. 

The dining room was filled 
with sunlight. Chickadees 
chirped and fed outside the 
window. An intrepid sąuirrel 
dove into the snów to retrieve 
any seeds the birds knocked 
from their feeder. Breakfast 
was hearty and good, with 
some unusual touches. Pan- 
cakes were served with ham 
and thin slices of cheddar; 
omelets with a variety of fill- 
ings came with homemade 
bread and locally produced 
cider jelly. I could see why peo¬ 
ple keep coming back here. 

• 

Highland Lodge is 35 miles 
northeast of Montpelier, on 
the road from Greensboro to 
East Craftsbury. It is open 
from Christmas until late 
March and from Memoriał 
Day to mid-October. The au- 
tumn color peaks earlier here 
than it does farther south in 
Vermont, usually the last 
week in September and the 
first week in October. 

Fall/winter rates for rooms 
rangę from $60 to $75 a day for singles, and from $105 to 
$135 per couple, including breakfasts and dinners. Children 
are $20 to $45 extra, depending upon their ages, with no 
charge for infants under two. Prices for cottages are slightly 
higher. Lunch, winę, beer, tours, rental ski eąuipment and 
lessons are available at extra charge. A 15 percent service 
charge and 6 percent Vermont tax are additional. Pets are not 
allowed. For reservations or a brochure, cali 802-533-2647 or 
write David and Wilhelmina Smith, Highland Lodge, Caspian 
Lakę, Greensboro 05841. <&> 


Michael Melford is a lawyer who lives and practices in Boston and 
has written for The Boston Globe Magazine. 


Celery and Apple Soup 
with Blue Cheese Mousse 

4 Tbsp. butter 

2 cups chopped onions 

8 cups chopped celery (tops included) 

4 cups chicken broth 

2 Grannie Smith apples, peeled et) chopped 
2 cups heavy cream 
Salt and pepper 

In a large sauce pan, melt butter and add chopped on¬ 
ions. Stir to coat. Cover and cook on Iow heat 15 min- 
utes. Add celery and stir over medium heat for 5 
minutes. Add chicken broth to just cover vegetables. 
Bring to a boil, cover, and simmer on Iow for 45 min¬ 
utes. Add chopped apples and cook an additional 15 
minutes. Puree mixture in a blender, or food processor, 
in smali batches, and return it to sauce pan. Add cream 
and heat to simmer. Season with salt and pepper to 
taste. Ladle soup into bowl and gamish with a spoonful 
of Blue Cheese Mousse. Serves 6 to 8. 

BLUE CHEESE MOUSSE 

V 2 cup blue cheese, crumbled 
2 cups heavy cream 

Crumble the blue cheese and place in blender or food 
processor. With the blender running, add heavy cream 
slowly until a light or mousse-like consistency is 
achieved. 
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Winter is NewW)rld 

The Season 100 Years Ago in theWords of Rowland Robinson 



























DaNVILLE HILL, PHOTO BY GEORGE 

Cahoon Jr.; tobogganing in 
Chittenden, Jerry LeBlond. 
Winter window (previous page). 
Gusta v Yerderber. 















A Scenie Port folio 


Though not now regarded 
as a major literary figurę, 
Rowland Robinson depicted 
the Vermont of a century 
ago accurately, often with 
great pungency and skill. 
Robinson saw the northern 
winter as an immense and 
powerful force capable of 
completely dominating 
human affairs and the 
countryside alike, and yet a 
force replete with moments 
of simple pleasure and great 
beauty. His winter essays 
focused primarily on 
people's chores and winter 
pastimes. But he also 
carefully described winter 
weather, wildlife, and rural 
scenes similar to this 
contemporary view of 
Diamond Hill in Danville. 














Storm in Manchester, 
Stephen R. Swinburne; 
AFTERMATH IN TYSON, 

Jerry LeBlond. 



















R ,UT now comes an afternoon with a breathless chill in 
it, — "a hard, duli bitterness of cold;" when the gray 
| sky settles down upon the earth, covering first the blue, 
far-away mountains with a gray pall, then the nearer 
somber hills with a veil through which their rough outlines show 
but dimly, and are yuite hidden when the coming snow-fall makes 
phantoms of the sturdy trees in the woods hard by. Then roofs 
and roads and fence-tops and grassless ground begin slowly to 
whiten, and boughs and twigs are traced with a faint white 
outline against a gray background, and the duli yellow of the 
fields grows paler under the falling snów, and a flock of 
snowbirds drifts across the fading landscape, like larger snow- 
flakes. The night-fall comes early, and going out on the back 
stoop, you find yourself on a little island in a great sea of misty 
whiteness, out of which looms dimly the dusky barn, with its 
freight of livestock, grain and hay, the only slup within hail. 

• 

Aroused next morning by the stamping feet of the first risers, 
who have gone forth to explore, we find that a new world seems 
to have drifted to us, while we were lying fast anchored to the old 
chimney. Roofs are heaped and fences coped and trees are whiter 
than in May with bloom, with the unwersal snów. The great 
farm-wagon, standing half-hub deep in it, looks as out of place as 
if at sea. The dazed fowls peer wonderingly from the poultry- 
house, or, aduenturing short trips therefrom, stop bewildered 
midway in their journey. Presently the gray objects, rising out of 
the strange white expanse, take on morę familiar shapes, and we 
recognize the barn, the orchard (though it has an unsubstantial 
look, as if the first wind might blow it away, or an hour's warm 
sunshine melt it), the well-known trees, the neighbors' houses, 
the faint lines of the fences tracing the boundaries of fields and 
farms, the woods, and beyond them, the unchanged outlines of 
wooded hills and the far-away mountains, but with a new 
ruggedness in their sides and with new clearings, till now 
unknown, showing forth in white patches on their slopes. We 
may take our time, for we shall have long months in which to 
get acyuainted with this changed world. 


Born in 1833, Robinson 
was an immensely popular 
writer at the end of the 19th 
century. Today he is virtually 
unknown outside Vermont, 
and is not widely read here. 
Much of the heavily 
accented dialog in his best 
known works, the Danvis 
tales, sounds strange to the 
modern ear. Yet the leisurely 
Victorian rhythms of his best 
prose can seem a welcome 
relief from the clipped, 
staccato rhythms of modern 
writing. His descriptions of 
an early-winter snowstorm 
and its aftermath ring true, 
especially to Vermonters, 
who still must battle their 
way through much of the 
winter season. 










Winter has many aspects, 
as Robinson knew. It can be 
busy with work or play; or 
tilled with deep calm and a 
hard, almost luminous light 
that transfigures everything it 
touches. Sometimes those 
moods overlap one another, 
when an afternoon's calm 
beauty interrupts a day's 
sport, or evening quietly 
gathers in the folds of a 
mountain valley (next page). 
While Robinson most ołten 
writes about the round of 
human activity, he is always 
careful to place that activity 
within a larger context. A life 
close to the land is often 
hard, he writes, but just as 
often enriched by "the pure 
air of heaven to breathe, 
and the blessed privilege of 
daily communion with 
naturę." 


Across meadow and pasture, to the woodland, the youngsters 
go, and take the old wood-road, now only a winding streak of 
white through the gray of tree-trunks and out-cropping rocks, its 
autumnal border of asters, golden-rods and ferns alt laid down to 
sleep beneath the snów. Here Reynard's track crosses it, he 
having gone forth hare or partridge hunting, and so lately passed 
that the human nose can almost catch the scent of his footsteps — 
what an ecstatic song the old hound would sing over it! . . . Jays 
scream ooerhead and chickadees flit from tree to tree along the 
road-side. Now, almost at their feet, a ruffed grouse breaks forth 
from his snowy cooering in a little whirlwind of his own making, 
and goes off with a startling whirr and clatter through the snow- 
laden branches, a dusky meteor. From a near branch in the 
twilight of a thicket, a great horned owi flies away, noiseless as a 
ghost. 

The traditional "January Thaw" comes and sets all the brooks 
a-roaring and makes lakes of the fiat meadows, while the south- 
wind blows with a spring-like softness and sighs itself asleep. The 
sky clears and the north wind awakes and outroars the brooks till 
it locks them fast again and turns the flooded meadows to 
glittering ice-fields whereon the boys have jolly skating bouts in 
the moonlit eoenings. 

So winter drags its hoary length through dreary months, with 
sileni snow-fall, fierce storm and dazzling sunshine . . . 


Rowland E. Robinson 

"Glimpses of New England Farm Life," 
Scribner's Monthly, August, 1878. 


Alburg Center, Margo 
Taussig Pinkerton; 
Strafford skiers, 

Jon Gilbert Fox. 










































































Robinson's best writing 
strikes a responsive notę 
with modern readers familiar 
with Vermont's landscape 
and weather. And by the 
same token, despite the 
immense difference between 
the Vermont that Robinson 
knew and our own, there are 
still many places, like this 
Underhill valley, that seem 
little changed from his time. 
Robinson wrote 
affectionately of nightfall, 
when "The horses are cared 
for, the night's wood carried 
in, and then, with supper, 
begins the long winter 
evening." In places like this, 
the past and present seem 
not so far apart, and we 
know that the human world 
and the natural world are 
not two, but one. Just as 
Robinson knew it. 

— T.K.S. 
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A Short Course 
inPipe Surgery 

When Winter Brings 
You a New Source 
Of Running Water 

By Jon Vara 

Illustrated by Tim Newcomb 




nthropologists will tell you that 
the human species evolved m the 
tropics and that we're biologically 
best adapted to tropical condi- 
tions. They'11 tell you that it's 
only technology that's en- 
abled us to extend our rangę to places like 
Vermont. These are the dispiriting facts. 

I write this from what might be de- 
scribed as a charming Vermont farm- 
house. It was built in the 1840s or so, and 
at that time was probably considered 
ąuite a model of energy efficiency. Times 
have changed, but the house hasn't, 
much. Plumbing was installed early in 
this century. Electricity came to Osgood 
Hill sometime in the 1930s, judging from 
the look of the wiring. Except for a brief 
fling during the '50s and '60s — an aban- 
doned oil furnace still sąuats in a corner 
of the cellar — this is a house that's al- 
ways been heated with wood. It takes 
about five cords a year now, though I sus- 
pect it took at least twice that in the days 
before storm Windows, airtight stoves 
and blown-in insulation. Even with their 
help, it gets cold in here. 

Once the outdoor temperaturę drops 
much below zero, the outskirts of the 
house become uninhabitable, except for 
sleeping. Life revolves around the wood- 


stove, describing a circular path that 
shrinks as the mercury drops. Eventu- 
ally, all motion ceases. The only really 
comfortable position is in a rocking 
chair, knees almost touching the hot cast 
iron. 

We've had several such spells this 
winter, and now, in mid-February, Tm 
hopeful that we've seen the worst. 
There's a thaw going on, or at least a 
near-thaw. My thermometer (nailed to a 
young spruce out back, readable only 
through binoculars) registers an even 32 
degrees. The south wind is in fuli ery, 
roaring down the stovepipe and ham- 
mering on Windows. A smali but mean- 
ingful fraction of each blast finds its way 
under the baseboard and through the 
window casing, chilling my ankles and 
rattling the paper in my typewriter. No 
harm in a little fresh air. 

Last month at this time, the cold had 
settled in like a heavy weight. One par- 
ticularly frosty noon, as I sat over coffee 
with a guest, our knees basking in the 
stove's glow, I gradually becamc aware 
of a faint sound issuing from behind the 
cellar door. I knew what I was hearing 
almost immediately. Wishing to appcar 
calm, I drained the last inch of my coffee 
with a smooth, unhurried motion before 
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pulling on my boots and starting down 
the rotten old cellar steps. The temper¬ 
aturę dropped 10 degrees with each foot 
I descended. By the time I reached bot- 
tom, I was very cold. 

I turned left in the gloom at the foot 
of the steps, drawn like a salmon to the 
sound of rushing water. Instinct 
prompted me to drop into what spelunk- 
ers cali the "Groucho walk." Bending 
forward from the waist at a 45-degree an- 
gle, I craned my neck backward at the 
same angle, reducing my effective height 
by a foot. An uncomfortable posturę, but 
better than walking blindly into beams 
and overhead pipes. In the dim light Corn¬ 
ing through the open door to the upstairs, 
I could make out the half-inch copper 
pipę jutting downward from the ceiling. 
It was spurting an unwavering half-inch 
stream of water against the frost-covered 
foundation wali. 

I called for my friend to bring down a 
flashlight. She could sense trouble, and 
rushed down the steps a moment later, 
shaking the flashlight yigorously, as if it 


lengths as neatly as a union plumber 
could have. Still Groucho walking, I be- 
gan following the injured pipę back 
toward the water pump, a first-aider 
groping along an artery, searching for the 
right pressure point. I found what I 
thought was it, and screwed down a cor- 
roded old valve. Nothing happened. I slid 
the flashlight beam a few feet further 
along the linę, and spied a second, newer- 
looking valve. I cranked this one shut, 
too. The torrent slowed to a trickle, a fine 
thread, a diminishing series of drips, and 
finally stopped. 

My friend watched stolidly. It was ev- 


Wishing to appear 
calm, I pulled on my 
boots and started 
down the rotten old 
cellar stairs. 



were a bottle of medicine. The steps 
creaked as she stepped off the bottom and 
borę to the right, stepping on the blade 
of an old hoe that leaned against the wali, 
hidden in deepest shadow. Obedient to 
the law of leverage peculiar to rakes and 
hoes, it leapt forward and cracked her 
smartly in the eye. It wasn't even my 
hoe, yet I felt partly responsible. But 
there was no time to lose. I accepted the 
light — which had snapped to life, ap- 
parently due to the impact of the hoe 
handle — and brought it to bear on the 
far wali. 

Anyone who's filled an ice-cube tray 
knows that water expands as it freezes. 
On the whole, this is beneficial. If it con- 
tracted, as most liąuids do, ice would 
sink. Lakes and ponds would freeze com- 
pletely, from bottom to top, every 
winter. Fish would have to migrate south 
with the geese or be entombed. This 
races through my mind every time Tm 
confronted with a burst water pipę. My 
subconscious tries doggedly to provide 
me with a broader perspective on disas- 
ter. It's futile. Perspective is strangely 
distorted at 25 below. 

Water continued to gush. The linę had 
frozen at its nearest approach to the 
north wali, the pressure of expansion 
popping a soldered joint between two 


ident that she would soon have a fine 
black eye. This seemed a good opportu- 
nity for a time-out. With this idea in 
mind, we braved the stairs again, dropped 
a few ice cubes in a plastic bread bag and 
applied it to the bruise. Had it been my 
own eye, I'd have filled the bag with 
snów, or broken a few icicles from the 
roof. But it seemed rude to offer such 
expedients to a guest. She retumed to the 
stove, toasting her knees and holding ice 
cubes to her eye, the picture of content- 
ment. I put on a sweater, shook the flash¬ 
light to life, and started grimly for the 
steps. 

The ceiling was a dense tangle of pipes. 
With some difficulty, I followed the one 
that concerned me outward from the 
break. It ran parallel to a log joist with 
most of the bark still on it for ąuite a 
distance. Here and there, the pipę was 
supported by rusted spikes driven into 
the beam. Abruptly, it elbowed up 
through the flooring and disappeared 
from view. This was unexpected. I 
couldn't imagine what it connected with 
in the upper world. 


Mentally noting the approximate co- 
ordinates, I wandered upstairs and into 
the kitchen. By dropping to my hands 
and knees and shining the flashlight into 
the space between the kitchen wali and 
the refrigerator, back among the dusty 
folded paper bags (always saved, rarely 
used) and frayed old sponge mops, I could 
see two or three inches of copper tubing 
protruding from the flooring. The end 
was securely closed with a soldered-on 
copper cap. Plainly, I was dealing with a 
pipę that had outlived its function, a ves- 
tigial reminder of an earlier day when, 
perhaps, there had been a zinc laundry 
tub where the refrigerator now sits. 

With all the returns in, I could act 
boldly. Down cellar once morę, the rich 
smell of thawed earth in my nostrils, So- 
rels planted firmly in the thin layer of 
mud coating the permafrost, I used a pair 
of Vise-Grips to flatten the last three 
inches of tubing on the near side of the 
break, and then rolled it up like a tooth- 
paste tubę. I turned the functioning valve 
on again. As I did so, I reminded myself 
to ignore the older one from now on. I 
eased up the steps one morę time. My 
friend's eye was already beginning to 
turn black and blue. I poured some morę 
coffee and sat down. 

• 

A minor crisis, but an illustrative one. 
In an old farmhouse in winter, the con- 
cept of a "right way" to solve a problem 
is often illusory. The right way to fix my 
broken water linę would have been to re- 
solder the popped joint. It would have 
meant thawing the still-frozen section by 
swathing it in rags dipped in boiling wa¬ 
ter. It would have meant cleaning the 
ends of the joint with Steel wool, setting 
a bucket of hot coals under the oil pan 
of the Chevy to bring the engine up to 
starting temperaturę, and making a nine- 
mile trip to town for solder. It would 
have meant standing on a shaky stool on 
the treacherous ice-mud floor for half an 
hour or morę, wielding the propane 
torch, blue flame dancing within inches 
of live electric wires. All in the glow, 
probably intermittent, of a flashlight 
held in the clenched teeth of the intrepid 
workman. 

What for? Why go to extremes to fix 
something that was wrong to begin with? 
The long run is a remote, weary ways 
off, and temporary fixes become per- 
manent, in time. That's evolution for 
you. ^ 


Despite occasional frozen pipes, free-lance 
writer Jon Vara and his family enjoy rural life 
in Marsh field. 
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Green Mountain 



O ne OF THE SUREST antidotes for a Vermont winter 
Lis a good book. When dusk starts seeping across 
I the landscape in mid-afternoon, the icicles grow 
'and the cold winds howl, I habitually look for a 
book and a lamp-lit corner to escape to. 

Tm not alone in this. Winter seems to be reading time for 
many of my friends and acąuaintances. Of course the season 
is much morę than that, too. Work, woodpile management, 
skiing, snów shoveling and the everlasting battle against ice 
dams and influenza take up plenty of winter energy. 

But if it 7 s ąuiet respite I 7 m after (and by January and Feb- 
ruary, it ąuite often is), a book and an uninterrupted evening 
are unbeatable. 

Much of this issue is devoted to sharing that ąuiet passion. 
Vermont has been writers 7 — and readers 7 — country ever 
sińce the 1700s, when one Ethan Allen, better known for his 
military exploits, penned his ąuirky, pugnacious, and still- 
entertaining book, Reason, the Only Oracle of Man. 

Our guide to early Vermont literaturę (page 10) will intro- 
duce readers who love Vermont to the fascinating world of 
Vermont , s first writers. Those who take the next step and 
sample some of the works of our literary forebears will find 
that in many cases the themes and issues that are crucial to 
Vermonters today were important to such earlier writers as 
Royall Tyler and Rowland Robinson. Both Tyler and Robin¬ 
son, for example, cared deeply about social eąuality. And that 
theme still emerges in the work of contemporary Vermont 
writers like David Budbill and Hayden Carruth (page 16). 

Writer Noel Perrin notes the similarity between two poets 
of the mid 20th century, Walter Hard and Robert Frost (page 
20). And Kevin Dann, in his essay on Rowland Robinson's 
botanizing (page 22), spins an interesting literary mystery — 
one that is still to be solved. That essay offers a sample of 
Robinson 7 s writing, which could be wordy, contrived and 
hard to penetrate. But it could also be very fine indeed, as 
some of Robinson's descriptions of a rural Vermont winter, 
taken from an 1878 Scribner’s Monthly article, prove, in our 
scenie portfolio on pages 35-36. 

We'11 continue our look at Vermont / s best writing in an 
upcoming article on 20th century authors who have lived in 
and been inspired by the Green Mountains. 

Speaking of books, we received a smali, fascinating paperback 
just before press time called My Mama Rolled Out of the 
Sleigh. The people who wrotc the book aren't writers, for the 
most part. They 7 re women who told their life stories, or sto- 
ries about their lives, to intervicwers at the Vermont Wom¬ 
en 7 s State Fair in September of 1987. 


Neither fancy in format nor expensive (it sells for $6.75, 
including postage, from the Governor 7 s Commission on 
Women, 126 State St., Montpelier, VT 05602), the little book 
is nevertheless delightful reading. 

Cover notę: Last winter 7 s cover showed the ski patrol de- 
scending a slope at Suicide Six ski area near Woodstock. In 
the background of the photo, taken by Jerry LeBlond, was a 
bit of the tiny village of South Pomfret, including a big white 
house that used to be known as the old Perry place. 

When Mrs. Alice Perry Messer saw that cover, she wrote 
to tell us about it. The white house was her homestead, she 
wrote, her brother (now over 70 and a resident of California) 
planted the trees on the right of the photo, and her father sold 
the land on which the skicrs were skiing to Bunny Bertram, 
the founder of Suicide Six. 

The sale was madę in 1936 or 7 37, Mrs. Messer remembered. 
And the price her father received for the land? $500. 

77 Times have changed, 77 she wrote. 

To that, we have to add a hasty amen. 

Finally, it 7 s worth noting that good writing is apt to turn up 
almost anywhere in Vermont. Quite often, in fact, it turns 
up in a smali newsletter called Opinions, published by the 
office of Secretary of State James Douglas. Most of the pub- 
lication deals with the business of running towns, town meet- 
ings, and elections, but Douglas and his Staff occasionally 
offer some tidbits of humor or wisdom. Last winter, Deputy 
Secretary of State Paul Gillies offered a bit of both in a mini- 
essay we excerpt herc in its short, hcartfelt entirety: 

The winter blues are a Vermont tradition. Not for us the 
bright red spandex ski suit and the carefree laughter of the 
slopes; ours must be clothes of dark wool, with a balaclava 
pulled down over the head, with only an eye or two show- 
ing, trudging silently to the car to learn whether the jumper 
cables will be needed. 

These dismal days will give way to the delights of town 
meeting soon enough, and mud season will be along after 
that. For now, however, February will seem to have 29 
months to it, and the sun will never shine, except on pos- 
ters of Florida in the Windows of travel agencies. 

How do Vermonters survivel We do it by accepting what 
is given to us, and by making the best of what there is. 
Take away our heat and light, and we find our consolation 
in the beauty of the winter night. The cold and the snów 
and the dark are not our enemies, but our allies. The ex- 
perience is character-building. Honest. ocr> 
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The Grafton 
Conferences 

APubl ic Policy Rendezvous 

%) 


By Jack Hoffman 

Photographed by Clemens Kalischer 




I he Old Tavern in Grafton has 
I played host to travelers for 200 
M.. years. Ulysses S. Grant spent a 
night there in 1867 during his first pres- 
idential campaign. Two other U.S. pres- 
idents, Theodore Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson, were guests, as were Rud- 
yard Kipling, U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Ohver Wendell Holmes, Daniel Webster, 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Since January 1984, The Old Tavern 
and its owner, The Windham Founda¬ 
tion, have opened the inn to smali groups 
of Vermonters who were not weary trav- 
elers looking for a place to sup. Three or 
four times a year, about 25 people have 
assembled in this peaceful restored vil- 
lage for three days to talk about Vermont 
and its futurę. They have been partici- 
pants in a series of ąuiet, closed meetings 
called the Grafton Conferences, and they 
have enjoyed a uniąue opportunity to 
discuss — and perhaps help shape — pub- 
lic policy in the State. 

The conferences are the brain child of 
Stephan A. Morse, a former speaker of 
the Vermont House of Rcpresentatives 
who became executive director of the 
$20 million Windham Foundation in 
1983. Morse, a 41-year-old Newfane na¬ 
turę, saw a need for a forum in which 
people could think and talk about Ver- 
mont issues in an atmosphere free of 
everyday pressures. In the first five years, 
14 Grafton Conferences have dealt with 


Grafton's Old Tavem has taken on a 
new role: unofficial think-tank. 


such topics as economic development, 
health care, the arts, taxes, housing, tour- 
ism, the news media, and the changing 
role of women. There is no other insti- 
tution like it in the State. 

"One reason we decided to start 
them," Morse said, "was that there was 
no place in Vermont where people could 
discuss policy issues, except in an ad- 
yersarial way — in the legislature or the 
press." Morse said he wanted people to 
be able to explore ideas freely, without 
having to please a constituency or uphold 
public policy. 

Thus a key aspect of the conferences 
is that they are off the record for indi- 
vidual participants. Some are State offi- 
cials, who publicly must support official 
agency positions. Others come from 
businesses or organizations that have 
specific interests to represent when act- 
ing in their official capacities. The off- 
the-record rule theoretically allows par¬ 
ticipants to think out loud and express 
themselves without fear of compromis- 
ing their public roles. But in return for 
anonymity, Morse asks that participants 
set aside their official positions when 
they enter the discussions. 

"Leave your guns at the door," he an- 
nounces to a group in a meeting room 
across the Street from The Old Tavern. 

It is a Sunday afternoon in early 
winter, 1987. The opening session of the 
13th Grafton Conference — "Growth In 
Vermont: Under Control?" — is just be- 
ginning. Morse is explaining the ground 
rules to some first-time conferees. 


Off the record 
and out of the way, 
the Windham 
Foundation's 
gatherings draw 
together different 
perspectives on the 
challenges facing 
Yermont. 
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The start of this conference is typical. 
Morse tells the participants that they 
control the gathering. An agenda has 
been prepared, suggested discussion 
ąuestions have been distributed, and a 
panel and a slide presentation have been 
arranged to get things rolling. But the 
conferees are free to make whatever 
changes they want, and in this case, they 
decide to alter the program. 

After the panel's presentation and a 
slide program that was madę in the early 
1970s to generate support for land-use 
planning, the group ends the first day's 
session with a free-wheeling discussion. 

One participant, a former State senator 
who was instrumental in drafting Ver- 
mont's land-use legislation, says that the 
issues confronting the conference — and 
Vermont — encompass morę than just 
growth and development; they are a 
rangę of social, economic, and political 
changes that are buffeting the State. 

Another, a former State official in- 
volved in the 1970s with utility regula- 
tion and State finances, says it is 
important to differentiate between 
change that can be controlled and change 
caused by outside forces that cannot be 
controlled. 

That leads to ąuestions and comments 
about the notion of uncontrollable 
change and whether, in fact, there are 
ways to influence it. One participant, a 
current State environmental official, 
points out that what appears to be "un¬ 
controllable" change often is caused by 
State government policies and actions. 

As often happens, the group is just get- 
ting rewed up when Morse announces it 
is after five o'clock and time to cali it a 
day. Cocktails will be served at six, din- 
ner at seven. 

• 

The Grafton Conferences freąuently 
bring together people who share an in- 
terest in a common problem or issue but 
who probably would not meet under 
other circumstances. Usually the partic¬ 
ipants are statewide leaders in the field 
being discussed — environmentalists, 
developers and planners in the environ- 
mental conferences; housing experts, 
builders, investors when housing is dis¬ 
cussed; artists, art administrators, and 
patrons of the arts when the topie is the 
arts. Morse personally chooses each after 
he and his Staff research the field being 
studied. 

Generally, enough sides of an issue are 
represented to undercut the criticism 
that the conferences could become a 
closed circle for developing public policy 
outside the spotlight of public opinion. 


The sixth conference, "Vermont's 
Housing Futurę," provided an opportu- 
nity for developers and bankers to sit 
with low-income housing advocates and 
others with new ideas about property 
ownership to discuss the lack of afford- 
able housing in Vermont. By the end of 
the third day, people who traditionally 
turned to the marketplace to solve such 
problems saw the housing crisis as one 
that would reąuire some government ac- 
tion to fix. 

The Windham Foundation produces a 
report of each conference, prints it hand- 
somely, and distributes the booklets to 
legislators, business leaders, government 
officials, and others who might have an 
interest. But the reports are morę in- 
tended to be a record of the meeting than 
a position paper on how to solve a par- 
ticular problem facing the State. To be 
surę, some of the conferences have ar- 
rived at specific recommendations that 
have been included in the reports. But 
the primary purpose of the conferences 
is to stimulate discussion and give people 
ideas. 

"The real value of the conferences is 
process," says Morse. "It gives partici¬ 
pants the chance to think morę freely 
and to hear other points of view without 
being threatened." 

John A. Dooley, an associate justice of 
the State Supreme Court who was sec- 
retary of administration for Gov. Madei- 


r I 1 im McKenzie of 
i the Burlington 
M^Community Land 
Trust makes a point at 
a conference on housing. 

In the background is 
Stephan Morse, executive 
director of the Windham 
Foundation and originator 
of the conference program. 
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eine Kunin when he attended a 
conference on taxes, would agree. He said 
he found that the discussions tested and 
even reshaped his views. The worth of 
the conference, he said, "was the event 
itself and the interaction." 

The discussions have little formal 
structure, but that doesn't seem to 
bother the participants. Smali groups 
usually define problem areas by the end 
of one day and have begun to suggest So¬ 
lutions by the end of the second. Energy 
builds in the discussion groups, and usu¬ 
ally finds resolution in the large group 
sessions as the conference works toward 
a finał report. 

"You are there, isolated, without being 
interrupted," said Stephen C. Terry, a 
former journalist who is a Green Moun- 
tain Power Corp. executive, a member of 
the foundation's advisory board and a 
veteran of several Grafton conferences. 
"It's a uniąue Vermont answer to Ver- 
mont problems." 

The opportunity to share ideas may be 
what brings participants to Grafton, but 
nonę would deny that the Windham 
Foundation^ hospitality is another 
strong attraction. 

The foundation was begun in 1963 
with funds from Dean Mathey of Prince¬ 
ton, New Jersey. Mathey, who died in 
1972, had madę a fortunę in investment 
banking. He had long been a summer res- 
ident of Grafton, and he established the 
foundation to provide for the town's eco- 
nomic and physical restoration. In ad- 
dition to land, houses, and several 
businesses in town, the foundation owns 
and operates the Grafton Inn. It also of- 
fers scholarships to Windham County 
students and contributes to private 
charities and non-profit organizations 
throughout the State. 

Conference participants are put up in 
the elegantly restored rooms of the main 
inn or one of the annexes, which have 
names like Windham Cottage, The 
Homestead, and White Gates. By the end 
of a conference most participants have 
pleasantly adjusted to the ąuiet comfort 
of having neither television nor tele- 
phones in the rooms. 

Meals at the Grafton Inn are of the 
same high standard. Peter W. Stickles, 
the foundation's program director, takes 
pains to see that participants sample 
some of the finest offerings from the 
kitchen. 

• 

As the conferences have unfolded, eco- 
nomic development has been a recurring 
topie. The first Grafton Conference fo- 



cused on economic development and the 
environment. One of the foundation^ 
morę ambitious undertakings was the 
fourth conference, "Economic Develop- 
ment in Vermont — International Per- 
spectives on Policy Issues." It was done 
in cooperation with the Experiment in 
International Living in Brattleboro. Har- 
vard economist John K. Galbraith, who 
has a home not far from Grafton, was the 
keynote speaker. The participants in- 
cluded officials of the World Bank, the 
United Nations, and the prime minister 
of the Caribbean island nation of St. Vin- 
cent. The conference examined some of 
the global economic pressures facing 
Vermont and many Third World coun- 
tries. 

In the first four years of the confer¬ 
ences, only one could be characterized as 
unsuccessful. The problem was primar- 
ily one of timing, and Morse has said he 
learned a lesson from the third Grafton 
Conference, which focused on educa- 
tion. The conference was held in Decem- 
ber 1984, just before the start of what was 
to be a difficult legislative session. Many 
of the participants represented compet- 
ing interests that would soon be doing 
battle in the legislature. Rather than a 
candid discussion of education in Ver- 
mont, the conference turned into a dress 
rehearsal for legislative skirmishes. With 
the legislative session so close, the par¬ 
ticipants found it difficult to leave their 
guns at the door. 


At times, work at 
\ the conferences can 
± be intense. Here, 
Stephen Holmes , now 
commissioner of 
housing, takes notes 
for a work group 
struggling with 
Vermont's housing 
problems. 
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ottferees meet 
informally in the 
elegant yuarters 
offered by the 
Windham Foundation. 
Smali groups like this 
one hammer new 
ideas into form. 


Because much of what is discussed 
deals with statewide issues, it is not sur- 
prising that some of the ideas that 
emerge find their way into debates and 
legislation in the State House in Mont- 
pelier, and — one way or another — into 
public policy. 

The conference on housing, for ex- 
ample, strongly recommended a State 
housing plan. The State commissioner of 
housing was a conference participant, 
and shortly afterward a State housing 
plan was created. A conference on health 
care upset many in the health care in- 
dustry, but it madę them think long and 
hard about the directions in which they 
were going. Two conferences on the arts 
helped artists and arts administrators un- 
derstand their frustrations as public 
funding for the arts dried up. And many 
in the news business came away from a 
conference on the news media with a dif- 
ferent view of what they were reporting 
and how it should be covered. 

• 

Several of the participants at the con¬ 
ference on growth have been to Grafton 
before and are feeling rebellious. Growth, 
they decide, has been debated enough; 
now it is time for action. Instead of talk- 
ing about the pros and cons of develop- 
ment, they conclude that long-range 
planning is the key to managing growth 
in Vermont, and they decide to try to 
devise a planning structure for the State. 

Unlike the education conference, the 


growth conference does not become a 
forum for honing arguments. To a large 
degree, the participants ignore the polit- 
ical problems that are bound to confront 
the legislature. Instead, they exercise the 
freedom afforded by the conference to 
imagine a system in which communi- 
ties, groups of communities addressing 
regional problems, and State agencies all 
draw up long-range plans to guide Ver- 
mont's course of development. 

Some of the ideas forged at the 13th 
conference eventually found their way 
into the recommendations of the gover- 
nor's commission that was then studying 
growth issues. Most of the ideas were 
carried away by individual participants 
who would share them with colleagues 
and associates in other arenas. But when 
the legislature eventually passed growth- 
control legislation last spring, the con¬ 
ference^ "fingerprints" were on it, ac- 
cording to Douglas Costle, dean of 
Vermont Law School and chairman of 
the governor's growth commission. 

People who have attended the confer¬ 
ences say they provide a uniąue and val- 
uable opportunity. The futurę will decide 
whether they have madę Vermont a bet- 
ter place. vQn> 


Jack Hoffman, who covers State government 
for the Vermont Press Bureau in Montpelier, 
has been a participant in several Grafton con¬ 
ferences and has written nine conference re- 
ports. 
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Eduardo Perez in La Vida Foods' Hardwick boruga plant. 


LaYida 

Foods 

A Caribbean Drink 
From Hardwick? 

B lend milk from Ver- 
mont with the secret 
ingredients from a 
West Indian family recipe, 
and the result is Boruga, a 
creamy, sweet, yogurt drink 
manufactured by La Vida 
Foods of Hardwick. 

La Vida Foods, now morę 
than a year old, is the result 
of efforts by three men: Ed¬ 
uardo Perez and William 
Feldman — two natives of 
Cuba who work in New York 
City — and Frank Halden, a 
former farm eąuipment 
salesman who lives in Crafts- 
bury. While on a business 
trip to the Dominican Re- 
public, Perez, a certified pub- 
lic accountant, and Feldman, 
who owns several clothing 
Stores, saw that the locals 
consumed large ąuantities of 
a yogurt drink called boruga. 
"We fell in love with it in- 
stantly," Feldman recalled. 
Their favorite brand was 
madę in a tiny factory owned 
by Luis Capellan. 

Perez and Feldman visitcd 
Capellan and persuaded him 
to sell the family recipe in re¬ 
turn for retaining the Capel¬ 
lan name on the label. Then, 
the men recruited Frank Hal¬ 
den— Mr. Perez's brother-in- 
law — to act as generał man¬ 
ager for the La Vida plant. 

Vermont, Halden says, was 
a natural place for the factory 


because of the easy access to 
supplies of fresh milk. (La Vi- 
da's supplier is the Cabot 
Farmers' Cooperative Crea- 
mery.) Hardwick was chosen 
as the production site, he 
said, because it offered a will- 
ing and capable work force, 
plentiful and affordable land 
in the then-new industrial 
park, and a sewage treatment 
plant capable of handling 
rinse water from the boruga 
tanks. 

The trio's main problem 
was reproducing the tangy 
Boruga Capellan recipe while 
meeting U.S. standards — far 
stricter than those in the Do¬ 
minican Republic — for pas- 
teurization and handling of 
milk. That problem was 
solved with the help of the 
University of Vermont's 
Dairy Product Development 
Group, headed by Dr. Alex- 
ander Duthie. Duthie, who 
has sampled most commer- 
cially available yogurt 
drinks, said he felt immedi- 
ately that the men were "on 
to something." Boruga Ca¬ 
pellan, he said, lacks the 
strong aftertaste typical of 
most yogurt drinks sold in 
the States. 

With a State grant and 
money from La Vida, Dr. Du¬ 
thie and his team began 
working on the Capellan 
family recipe. The flavor is 
distinctive but hard to de- 
scribe ; the label says only 
that it is madę with "pas- 
teurized, grade-A, cultured 
milk, sugar and natural fla- 
vors." Luis Capellan himself 
flew to Vermont to taste the 
results, pronouncing the 
product "perfecto." And in 
the fali of 1987, La Vida be¬ 
gan advertising on Spanish- 


language television and radio 
stations in the New York 
area, using a jingle with a 
salsa beat: "Tome Boruga, 
Pida Boruga, su yogart His- 
pano." ("Drink Boruga, ask 
for Boruga, the Spanish yo¬ 
gurt.") 

Sales of Boruga Capellan 
have been growing slowly 
but steadily, according to 
Halden. The product is dis- 
tributed in metropolitan 
New York, and is available in 
many Stores in Vermont, 
where a six-ounce cup sells 
for about 69 cents. Factory 
employment has morę than 
doubled, from an original five 
employees to a dozen. 

Boruga is now sold else- 
where in New England, and 
in California, Florida, Puerto 
Rico and the Southwest. 


New flavors — mango-pas- 
sion fruit, pińa colada, and 
strawberry — are being 
added. A new label has been 
designed and the target au- 
dience has been expanded 
from Spanish-spcaking Amer- 
icans to Americans in gen¬ 
erał. The company is exper- 
imenting with lowering the 
fat content or using alterna- 
tive sweeteners such as 
honey or mapie syrup, and 
Halden says he expects an en- 
thusiastic response in the 
Southern California market. 

"Everywhere we've tested 
out there," he said, "peoplc 
have gone bonkers over Bo¬ 
ruga." 

— Marialisa Calta 


La Vida Foods, P.O. Box 929, 
Hardwick, VT 05843 
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I I n/e and Piło set out to establish a 
linę of high quality, eye-catching 
cards with a rural flair. 



Horse & 
Buggy Cards 

Photos That Say 
"Country" 


r I 1 he view from the 
1 Guilford home of Sam 

JL Piło and Elizabeth Frye 
could very well be a scene on 
one of the letter cards they 
sell: Tree-fringed fields slope 
steeply down to a pond and 
then morę gradually to a 
sprawling farm below. And 
that's appropriate, because it 
is in this setting that Piło and 
Frye scour thousands of color 
slides of rural landscapes for 
the few they will choose to 
turn into Horse & Buggy 
Country Letter Cards. 

Piło, 40, and Frye, 36, 
started their card business in 
1985. Both had come to Ver- 
mont in the early 1970s, and 
Piło wanted to be his own 
boss in a business he believed 
in. They operate the card 
business part time, while 
Piło works with the Actor's 
Theatre of Brattleboro and 
Frye runs a fish market. But 
part time has been enough to 
make gross sales of the cards, 
which are available in book- 
stores, card shops and coun¬ 
try Stores, grow 30 to 50 
percent a year. This year, the 
couple say they expect sales 
to reach $50,000. 

Piło and Frye consider the 
distinctive features of their 
5-by-7-inch cards to be the 
ąuality of the country pho- 
tographs they use, the care 


Sam Piło and Elizabeth Frye, 

with which they are repro- 
duced and the heavy paper 
stock on which they are 
printed. There is also the 
price — $1 each. 

The inspiration for Horse 
&. Buggy's photographic look 
came from a photographer 
Frye and Piło met while trav- 
eling in Greece several years 
ago. He was developing his 
own linę of postcards and 
doing it well. His photos 
were interesting and colorful, 
and Piło thought he and Frye 
could do something like that 
in Vermont. 

"Corning back to this 
country and looking at the 


in search of country irnages. 

postcard industry, we saw 
the photography end was 
very limited," Frye said. 
"There was a market for it." 
They chose the Horse & 
Buggy logo for its country 
feel, and were able to go to 
press within a few months. 

Their first photographs 
came from f/Stop Pictures, a 
photo agency in Springfield 
that continues to supply 
about half of their pictures. 
The other half are submis- 
sions from independent am- 
ateurs and professionals. 

They look for what Piło, a 
photographer himself, calls 
"good photography. Some¬ 


thing that really catches the 
eye and puts the person in the 
picture." 

But between the original 
photograph and the finał 
product are the steps that can 
make all the difference. The 
first is color separation, the 
making of the four separate 
pieces of film with micro- 
scopic red, blue, yellow and 
black dots from which the 
image on each card is printed. 
Next is ąuality four-color 
printing. To get the best out 
of both, they have had help 
from Frye's father, Arne, who 
was in the printing business 
and is a painter as well. 

Horse & Buggy started out 
with 12 cards in its linę and 
now has morę than 60. In ad- 
dition to the original land¬ 
scapes, the cards picture 
animals and floral scenes. 
Packaged Christmas cards 
are being seriously consid- 
ered. The business is strong 
in New England and in the 
Midwest, and Frye and Piło 
are considering expanding to 
other parts of the country. 

A fringe benefit of all this 
is hearing from the people 
who buy their cards. 

"We get letters from peo¬ 
ple in the Midwest who say 
they were born in New En¬ 
gland and who like the linę 
because it reminds them of 
where they grew up," Piło 
said. "And we get great let¬ 
ters from people whose 
homes are in the pictures. 
Our major focus with the 
cards was, if we like them, 
other people will like them." 

— Mariannę Ogden 


Horse & Buggy Country Letter 
Cards, RFD 3, Box 186, Brattle¬ 
boro, VT 05301 
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Effin Older 


E ach rug carries the red heart that 
is the company logo and a title 
inspired by the Yermont landscape. 



Judy Paulette and one of the tools of her rug-making trade. 


Yermont 
Rug Makers 

Success Looming 
In Johnson 

Iudy Paulette has always 
I had a dream — though 
*®not always the same 
dream. 

Growing up in St. Albans, 
she hungered to attend a 
fashion design school in 
Switzerland. 

As a student at Johnson 
State College, she longed to 
be a classical musician. 

As a young woman search- 
ing for a job, she aspired to 
become a financial wizard. 

And as an expatriate Ver- 
monter, she dreamed óf Corn¬ 
ing home in a way that would 
allow financial success with- 
out sacrificing her creativity. 

Paulette never got to 
Switzerland, but she did be¬ 
come a classical musician, 
did land a job with a New Jer¬ 
sey commodities trading 
firm, and did return to Yer¬ 
mont on her own terms. 

She left the State in 1980, 
but by 1982, both New Jersey 
and pork-belly futures had 
lost their appeal. So one 
weekend she drove north and 
bought an old country storę 
in East Johnson. She had no 
idea what she was going to 
do with it, but she began to 
regularly make the 450-mile 
commute to renovate it. 

Two years later, Paulette 
found herself spellbound as a 
friend told her about the 
growing popularity of hand- 


woven rugs. "I was sitting 
there listening when all at 
once I heard myself saying, 
'Yermont Rug Makers — The 
Rug with a Heart.' The idea 
for the company was born. I 
pictured the rugs, the storę, 
and everything just started to 
fali into place." 

The fact that she'd never 
woven a rug seemed unim- 
portant. While still at the 
commodities job, Paulette 
hired an instructor to teach 
her the fundamentals of 
weaving. She bought a loom. 
She ordered a load of fabric. 
She wove one rug, then an- 
other. And her rugs sold. 

In 1985, she left Princeton, 
corporate life, a high salary 
and a secure job to become a 
weaver. She began by ped- 
dling her wares from a rug 
cart in downtown Burling¬ 
ton. Every night she drove 
back to Johnson to weave 
new inventory. "I literally 
worked around the clock for 
the first year. If someone 
mentioned wanting a rug in 
a specific color at the cart, I 
assured them I would have it 
the next day and would make 
it in my Johnson studio the 
same night." 

Soon buyers began yisiting 
her studio, which ąuickly ex- 
panded until it occupied all 
three floors of the old storę. 
A second weaver was hired to 
help work the newly pur- 
chased 10-foot loom. The 
rugs grew bigger, bolder, and 
even morę attractive to buy¬ 
ers. 

Each Vermont Rug Makers 
rug carries the red heart that 
is the company tradcmark. 
Each is named, with titles 
such as "Lakę Champlain 
Storm," "Pine Cone" and 


"Thunder and Lightning" 
that are inspired by Vermont 
motifs. 

The rugs sell for from $45 
to $8,000. They're woven 
from cotton, wool, ultra- 
suede, and, in the Wildlife Se- 
ries, a mixture of old sweater 
wool — mostly cashmere and 
Irish knits — and antiąue fur 
pelts. With the exception of 
the wildlife creations (which 
are morę wali hangings than 
floor coverings), all the rugs 
are machine-washable and 
durable underfoot, Paulette 
says. 

The rugs have found 
homes in 12 countries, in- 
cluding Australia, Vene- 
zuela, and Japan, and have 
been chosen to decorate the 
U.S. embassy in Belgium. 
Sales for 1987 exceeded 
$27,000, up from $16,000 in 
1986 and from $5,000 in 


1985. Sales for 1988 are ex- 
pected to be morę than 
$65,000, according to Pau¬ 
lette. 

Starting with $5,000 in 
savings and a $2,000 personal 
loan, Paulette says she has 
plowed virtually every penny 
she's madę back into the 
business. And business is 
good, even in the off-season. 
Although Vermont Rug 
Makers keeps an inventory of 
100 rugs, so many reąuests 
for large, special design rugs 
have come in that at times 
there has been a six-month 
backlog on such orders. 

"It has its up and downs," 
says Judy Paulette, "but it's 
definitely working." 

— Jules Older 


Vermont Rug Makers, Route 
100C, P.O. Box 485, East John¬ 
son, VT 05656 
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Goodbye Highland Yankee: Stories of a North Country Boy- 
hood, by Scott E. Hastings Jr. ; illustrated by Michael Mc- 
Curdy. Published by Chelsea Green Publishing Company, 
Chelsea, VT, 1988. 166 pages, $17.95, hardback. 


The next time you zip over the Connecticut River between 
White River Junction and Lebanon, New Hampshire, you'11 
forget the wide interstate lanes and the tangle of factory out- 
lets and fast food places below — if you've let Scott Hastings 7 
collection of tales into your heart. 

Hastings is a Vermont-born teacher and folklorist who 
went off to study other cultures, but who, not too late, came 
back to his Upper Valley home to document what he knew 
best. What he 7 d experienced as a boy growing up during the 
1930s and 1940s in the twin railroad towns that spanned the 
Connecticut River was the uneven spread of industrializa- 
tion, in a place where "draft animals, human muscle and the 
power inherent in falling water and in steam" still madę 
things go. 

Hastings 7 generation was a transitional one in the North 
Country, a multi-cultural group derived from old Yankees 
like his dad and immigrants to Barre like his Italian mother. 
Pastimes were simple and creative — building a bateau to 
ply the river or dubbing the ingredients for "one of the good 
things of life," pigeon pie madę in the fali by his grandmother. 

Workingmen were revered for the things they could do and 
the trades they would teach a youngster. Hastings describes 
in entertaining detail cutting ice on the river, making ropes 
to hang bananas for Twin State Fruit (his father 7 s employer), 
the last exciting, incredibly dangerous log drives on the Con¬ 
necticut, and bootlegging (also done by "workingmen" — 
with a lot of tolerance from local folks). 

This memoir is not sacchar- 
ine, like many,- Hastings disap- 
points his dad who, relaxing and 
drinking with friends on a sales 
trip, bets heavily and loses when 
his son 7 s famed shooting ability 
fails. Tough kids beat up teach- 
ers and Hastings recalls that "a 
fair amount of pretty esoteric in- 
formation," especially the art of 
swearing, could be picked up by 
hanging around the tinsmith 7 s 
shop. The resourceful, heroic 
Gramp, who owns a beautiful 
farm at Mclndoe Falls, ulti- 
mately becomes too old to run 
it without using a tractor — 
which he won 7 t have. 

Hastings, creator of the won- 
derful displays at the Billings 


Farm Museum in Woodstock, isn 7 t an ancient teller of tales, 
but has the knack of remembering what the old-timers told 
him. He knows that within his lifetime he is saying a reluc- 
tant, finał good-bye to the old Yankee way of doing things 
and he says it for all of us in this bright collection of stories. 

— Elaine Keen Harrington 


Vermont Museums, Galleries, & Historie Buildings, The yer¬ 
mont Museum e) Gallery Alliance, Shelburne, VT, 1988. 148 
pages, $5.95, paperback. 


This is a book to slip into your glove compartment and take 
with you on all your travels in Vermont. No matter where 
in the State you go, if you have any interest in art or history, 
you 7 ll find interesting things to do and see in these 148 pages. 

There are certainly other guides with a broader focus and 
other places you might find some of the information listed 
here. But for the dedicated museum-hound, this is the book 
to have. It is compact, cheap, and loaded with specific infor¬ 
mation about every museum in the State of Vermont. Its 
listing of local architectural landmarks throughout the State 
is an important bonus. 

Where else, for example, could you learn that the Hyde Log 
Cabin in Grand Isle is the oldest existing log cabin in the 
United States, and that the doors, fireplaces, Windows, and 
other elements of the Bennington Library are "borrowed" — 
copied from other Vermont buildings? Where else could you 
get the Schedule of the Stratton Arts Festival as well as in¬ 
formation about the religious split between Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists that shaped Chester? 

Practical matters are well attended to also. The hours of 

each museum or gallery and 
their seasons of operation are 
noted, plus whether the build¬ 
ings are wheelchair accessible. 
The book is organized by 
county, but has a helpful state- 
wide index up front where it 7 s 
easily found. And the major mu¬ 
seums and galleries in nearby 
Hanover, New Hampshire, are 
also listed. 

The book is available in some 
bookstores, at the museum 
shops of several of the larger 
Vermont museums and galler¬ 
ies, and through the Vermont 
Museum & Gallery Alliance, 
Shelburne Museum, Shelburne, 
VT 05482. 

— T.K.S. 


Illustration by Michael McCurdy, from Goodbye Highland Yankee. 
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"The excellent State magazine, Vermont Life, has fashioned a 
well-nigh irresistible tribute to the Green Mountain State." 

— BOOKLIST 



Edited by Susan Bartlett Weber 
Introduction by Tom Slayton 

A marvelous book from Vermont 
Life, THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE is 
a collection of Vermont's best color pho- 
tography illustrating the Vermont in- 
sights of authors like Robert Frost, Noel 
Perrin, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, George 
Aiken, David Budbill, Ellen Bryant 
Voigt, and many morę. There are nearly 
100 color photographs, many in full- 
page and two-page displays. 

THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE is a 
journey through time — an expression 
of affection, awe, delight, and spiritual 
fulfillment in the land and people who 
cali Vermont home. It is a book of last- 
ing beauty and value, meant to be read 
many times over — a gift worth giving. 

Susan Bartlett Weber is managing edi- 
tor of the Vermont Historical Society's 
publications. Tom Slayton is editor of 
Vermont Life Magazine. 

10V 2 x 10V 2 , cloth, illus., 156 pp., TVE030, 

$29.95 
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To order, cali 802-828-3241 

or use the handy coupon on this papę. 


YES, please send the following Vermont Life titles: 

Qty. Amount 

THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE, $29.95 _ _ 

(plus $4.00 postage & handling)* 

TRAVEL VERMONT, $11.95 _ _ 

(plus $3.50 postage & handling)* 

1989 WALL CALENDAR, $5.95 _ _ 

(plus $2.50 postage & handling)* 

1989 ENGAGEMENT BOOK, $6.95 _ _ 

^ (plus $2.50 postage & handling)* 

* Postage & Handling (max. $4.50) _ 


SEE 
NEXT ^ 
PAGE 


Total 


□ Check enclosed for $_ 

□ Charge my □ VISA □ MASTERCARD ZS 

ACCT. #_Exp. _ 

Signature___ 


Your name 

Street_ 

Town_ 


State 


. Zip . 


Please send your order with payment to: 

YERMONT LIFE, 61 Elm St., Montpelier, VT 05602 


Please add 4% sales tax to orders delwered to Vermont addresse. 
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The Perfect Gifts for This Holiday Season 




Choose the beautiful Vermont Life Wall Calendar, illus- 
trated with Vermont's spectacular countryside, back roads, 
quiet places and the people who make it special. Newly 
redesigned with larger photos for 1989. 

Or select the Vermont Life Engagement Book, each week 
generously spread before you with a seasonal color photo 
and ready to record your appointments, plans and notes. 

New England's popular choice. 


"Calendars that consistently capture 
the essence of Vermont" 

— RUTLAND HERALD 


1989 Wall Calendar, 1989 Engagement Book, 

8 x IOI/ 2 , WC9010, $5.95 5 3 4 x 8Va, EB9011, $6.95 



TRAVEL VERMONT 

The Best of the Green Mountain State 

By Andrew L. Nemethy 

Ali the information you need to plan a thoroughly fulfilling and relax- 
ing visit to Vermont. Start your adventure at Lakę Champlain, Camel's 
Hump or in the Northeast Kingdom. Visit the Bennington Museum or 
the Billings Farm in Woodstock. 

TRAVEL VERMONT provides 16 tours organized by region, each in- 
cluding a well-planned travel route, highlights of things to do and see 
along the way, tips for places to stop and linger, and a wealth of insider 
information. 

TRAVEL VERMONT is a heavily illustrated guide with spectacular 
color photography of places worth enjoying in Vermont. A map accom- 
panies each tour, making backroad travel easy and always rewarding. 
There are even special sections at the end of each chapter on bicycle 
touring, water sports and hiking. 

This is a practical, comprehensive guide from Vermont's authoritative 
travel magazine, Vermont Life. 

x 11, paperbound, illus., 136 pp., TRY031, $11.95 


(To order, use coupon on preoious page) 




























PAUL SAMPLE 

A Regionalist 
Rainier 

ViewsVermont 

A nyone who doubts that Vermonters 
/ % lovc their statek past and often distrust 
/—% the ever-changing present has only to 
m look at the state's literaturę and art 
down through the years. 

Roughly 50 years ago, Paul Sample, one of 
the most important American painters of that 
time, looked at Vermont and recorded, with 

continued on page 56 
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PAUL SAMPLE 



both humor and sadness, how the life of this 
part of the northern uplands was changing, rap- 
idly and profoundly. His paintings still seem 
powerful and relevant today, whether viewed 
as social commentary or pure art. 

Sample, artist-in-residence at Dartmouth 
Self-portrait, 1937. College from 1936 to 1962 ; knew Vermont 

Oil on canvas, well during those years and was witness to 

24 x 20 inches. some of the most sweeping social changes the 

State has ever seen. Born in 1896, he died in 
1976 and during his lifetime painted in several 
distinct styles. 

One of those styles was regionalism, which 
attempted to create a uniąuely American art, 
founded on the specifics of local life, work, and 
countryside. For a short period in the 1930s, 
Sample's work became strongly regionalist in 
flavor and took on narrative, even symbolic 
overtones. During those years, he painted sev- 
eral canvases that show specific places in Ver- 
mont or that play on the themes of rural 
nostalgia, distrust of a rapidly changing soci- 
ety, and love of the natural world that char- 
acterize Yermont attitudes even today. 
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PAUL SAMPLE 
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The tension bctween an established, rural 
order and the emerging forces of urban life and 
technology that would soon transform Ver- 
mont can be seen in several of Sample's paint- 
ings. In Church Supper, 1933, the upright (and 
slightly grim) supper presided over by the cup- 
Church Supper, 1933. tapping minister at ieft of center, is thrown 

0/7 on canvas, into disarray by the entrance of a young, "mod- 

40 x 48 inches. ern" woman with a fur stole. Several of the 

men at the dinner turn to stare, and one even 
genuflects humbly. Is the minister tapping his 
cup to restore the community event that has 
been disrupted? If so, he's probably too late. 

The country auction has long been a symbol 
of rural change, and Samplc's painting, Mat- 
thew VI: 19 (The Auction), 1939, uses as its 
title a reference to the biblical injunction 
against laying up treasure on carth. As the con- 
tents of the deceased man's estate arc sold, he 
looks down from the sky above, and a single 
aged white horse (one of Sample's symbolic 
references to a passing New England) peers at 
the sccne from the background. In the fore- 
ground, three cars loom much largcr than the 
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PAUL SAMPLE 



Matthew VI: 19 
(The Auction), 1939. 
Oil on canvas, 

30 x 36 inches. 


bedraggled old horse, and commerce is clearly 
supreme. 

Beaver Meadow, 1939, one of Sample's most 
compelling paintings, depicts a Sunday morn- 
ing in a rural section of Norwich, not far from 
where Sample lived and taught. It's an ambig- 
uous painting, characterized by a melancholy 
sense of alienation and disąuiet, despite its 
subject, pastorał churchgoing. Although some 
worshippers still arrive in a buggy or on foot, 
the Beaver Meadow church is already in pos- 
session of those who arrived first — by auto¬ 
mobile. The foreground figures, linked to 
tradition by the woman reading her Bibie, have 
turned away, isolated from the gathering-in 
that the rural church can no longer offer them. 

Although the landscape near the actual spot 
has become much morę forest-covered sińce 
Sample painted it, the little hollow with its 
church is still recognizable to travelers on the 
back road between Norwich and Sharon. 

There are many other paintings in which 
Sample depicted the changes he saw overtak- 
ing northern New England, and several of them 
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Hood Museum of Art, Dartmouth College, Hanover, NH 


PAUL SAMPLE 



were included in a wide-ranging show at thc 
Hood Museum of Art in Hanover, N.H., last 
summer. The catalogue of that show, Paul 
Sample, Painter of the American Scene, con- 
tains several fine reproductions of those and 
other paintings, many of them in color. It in- 
Beaver Meadow, 1939. cludes an essay on Sample by Robert McGrath, 

0/7 on canvas, professor of art history at Dartmouth, and a 

40 x 48Vi inches. chronology of Sample's life by Paula F. Glick, 

and is publishcd by University Press of New 
England. 

Sample's paintings are in the collcctions of 
the Hood Museum and other museums and 
gallcries in Vermont and elsewhere. One of his 
major works is thc large mural depicting the 
history and legends of Vermont that decorates 
the lobby of the National Life Insurance Co. 
in Montpelier. 

Like all profound art, Sample's work is re- 
vealing, touching, at times beautiful, and at 
times disturbing. In the regionalist paintings 
shown here, as in other works in other styles, 
he often offers us that most valuable of gifts 
— a sense of ourselves, recognized and under- 
stood. 

— T.K.S. 
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A Christmas Stroił 

In Norwich, the Holiday Pageant 
Travels on Foot 

By Kelley Sachs 

Illustration by Jean Carlson Masseau 


N ot even Town Meeting can match the Norwich 
Christmas Pageant when it comes to getting the 
citizenry together for a common purpose. With 
Joseph leading Mary astride Betty BootłTs aged 
donkey, several hundred townsfolk paradę the 
length of the town each December, singing and toting gifts 
to place before the manger. 

For morę than a ąuarter century, the town has assembled 
on the Thursday evening preceding school vacation to sing 
carols, recreate the Christmas story, and gather gifts for the 
needy. Beginning at the south end of Main Street, Mary and 
Joseph lead the procession through the cold night to the Nor¬ 
wich Inn, where they are told there is no room for them and 
turned away. Along the way, a choir of angels is heard on 
high, singing from the balcony of the University Grange. After 
a brief stop to greet shepherds huddled about a smali Hre, the 
group continues with the shepherds in tow. The journey ends 
at a manger in Samuel and Emily Bush's barn, where the 
entourage gathers round the child a few at a time to snap 
pictures and deposit the gifts that are later distributed to local 
people who need them. 

The pageant, begun in 1961, provides an evening of enter- 
tainment for all. "You have to participate if you live in Nor¬ 
wich/' says longtime resident Robert Huke. "It's an integral 
part of being here." This year it will begin Dec. 15 at 7 p.m. 
on Main Street. 

Seniors from the local high school dress as angels, wise 
men and shepherds, and some of the cardboard-and-tinfoil 
wings and dish-towel burnooses predate their bearers by dec- 
ades. Earl Thompson, retired postmaster, recalls keeping his 
office open late to provide a warm spot for costuming the 
players. "They're always friendly kids, and they clean up after 
the donkey," he says. 


The ąuestion of who will be this year's Mary is happily 
debated in early December, and the odds are good that you 
can get a considered opinion from any shopper at Dan and 
Whit's General Storę in the center of town. 

As the shepherds and citizens follow the Holy Family on 
its trek, a narrator reads passages from the bibie and leads 
the group in song. The innkeeper's role is played by whoever 
is the current manager of the Norwich Inn, but Betty Booth's 
donkey, Smoky, is the inveterate star — 25 performances in 
27 years. It must be said, however, that the Oreo cookies 
Joseph distributes from a stock carried in his robę have a lot 
to do with Smoky's cooperation. 

The pageant reaches its height as the strolling tableau of 
shepherds, angels, magi, animals, and townspeople arrives at 
the Bushes' stable and deposits its gifts before the manger. 
When weather permits, a newborn Norwichite replaces the 
traditional doli on the straw as the community intones O 
Come, All Ye Faithful, giving rise to the belief among local 
grammar school students that "swaddling clothes" is an ar- 
cane term for "snowsuit." Later, everyone gathers in Trący 
Hall for hot cider, cocoa, and doughnuts. 

The pageant gives different joys to different people. I re- 
member walking among singing friends and strangers as a 
first-grader, occasionally bumping into a school friend. By 
junior high, the celebration had become morę familiar — an 
overture for the upcoming vacation and the celebrations that 
accompany it. I now look forward to the night when I will 
stand shivering around a fire with my fellow shepherds and 
ąuote a short passage from the Christmas story before joining 
the procession to the barn. 


Kelley Sachs, 16, a veteran of many Norwich Christmas pageants, 
lives in Norwich with his family. 
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interEuents 



Compiled by 

Alberta M. Mattson 


S pecial 
i Events 


DECEMBER 


2- 3: Bennington Snowball Ba- 
zaar. Fri. 6:30-8:30 p.m.; Sat. 

9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Cong. Church. 
Info: 442-9624. 

3: Christmas Fair. Unitarian 
Church, Montpelier. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 223-7861. 

3- 4: Shelburne Museum Xmas 
Celeb. Info: 985-4181. 

6: 2nd Swedish Lucia Fest. 3 30- 
5:30 p.m., Cong. Church, Bur¬ 
lington. Info: 863-0202. 

9-11 Woodstock’s Wassail Cele- 
bration. Info: 457-3555. 

10: Taste of Okemo Foodfest. 
Okemo Mt., Ludlow. Info: 228- 
4041. 

13; Middlebury Forefathers 
Day. Community celeb., ban- 
quet. Cong. Church. Info: 388- 
2624. 

18 Fairbanks Museum Holiday 
Open House. Crafts, musie, re- 
freshments. 1-4 p.m. St. Johns- 
bury. Info: 748-2371. 

27: Fireworks, Torchlight Pa¬ 
radę. Okemo Mt., Ludlow. Info: 
228-4041. 

27-29: Hildene Candlelight 
Tours. 4-8 p.m., Manchester. 
Info: 362-1788. 

30: Sugar on Snów. Okemo Mt., 
Ludlow. Info: 228-4041. 

31 Burlington’s First Night. 

Musie & performing arts. Noon 
to midnight. Info: 863-6005. Jay 
Peak New Year’s Eve. Torch 
light paradę & fireworks. Info: 
988 - 2611 . 


JANUARY 1989 


20-29: Stowe Winter Carnival. 

Mt. Mansfield, Spruce Peak. Info: 
253-7326 Brandon Winter 
Carnival. Info: 247-3235. 


20-21: Craftsbury Winter Carni- 
val. Nordic Ctr. Info: 586-7767. 
21: Ski Bali. Okemo Mt., Ludlow. 

Info: 228-4041. 

22-27: International Food 
Week. Bolton Valley Ski Area. 
Info: 434-2131. 

24-26: Vt. Farm Show. Barre aud. 
Info: 828-2437. 

27: Brookfield Ice Harvest Fest. 

11 a.m.-2 p.m. Info: 276-3471. 
27-29: Bolton Valley Carnival 
Weekend. Info: 434-2131. 

28 Bobbie Burns Banąuet. 6 

p.m., Barre Presby. Church. Info: 
476-3966,8594. 

30-Feb. 5 Mad River Glen Ski 
Area 40th Anniv. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Info: 496-3551. 


FEBRUARY 


3-5: Newport Winterfest. Fri. 7 
p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 9:30 a.m. Info: 
334-7782. Island Pond Winter 
Carnival. Info: 723-4316. 

12: Shelburne Museum Sleigh 
Ride Festival. 11 a.m., rides 
noon-3 p.m. Info: 985-3346 
18: lOtli Cabin Fever Antiques 
Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Wood- 
stock Elem. Sch. Info: 457-3437. 
20-24: Brattleboro Winter Car- 
nival. Info: 254-4565. 

24-26: Bennington Home/En¬ 
ergy Show. Mt. Anthonv U.H.S. 
Info: 442-8865. 

26: Burkę Chicken Pie Dinner. 

11 a.m.-3 p.m., Town Hall. Info: 
754-2184. 



NOYEMBER 


27 Christmas Concert. North 
Country Chorus, St. Johnsbury. 
Info: 748-8679. 


DECEMBER 


1-3: Vermont Drama Produc- 
tion. Trinity College, Burling¬ 
ton. Info: 658-0337, ext. 204. 

2: Memory Tree Concert. St. 

Johnsbury Band, Fuller Hall, St. 


Johnsbury, 6 p.m. Info: 748- 
9886. 

3: Orion String Quartet. First 
Baptist Church, Brattleboro, 8 
p.m. Info: 257-4523. 

3-4: Burklyn Arts Council 
Christmas Market. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. St. Johnsbury Middle 
School. Info: 467-3158. 

4: Christmas Concert. North 
Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury, 3 
p.m. Info: 748-9886. 

5-6: Putney Area Crafts Tour. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Visit 11 partici- 
pating studios. Info: 387-4528. 

5-11 Bennington Museum 
Week. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free ad- 
mission. Info: 447-1571. 

6: 1,000 Airplanes on the Roof. 
Philip Glass “science-fiction mu¬ 
sie drama.” 8 p.m., Flynn Thea- 
tre, Burlington. Info: 863-8778. 

7: Boston Camerata. Medieval, 
Renaissance musie. 8 p.m., Ver- 
mont College, Montpelier. Info: 
223-8728. 

9: Boston Camerata. A French 
Christmas. Vermont Mozart Fes- 
tival, Stowe Community Church, 
8 p.m. Info: 862-7352. Messiah. 
Vermont Philharmonic, Barre 
Choraleers. St. Augustines 
Church, Montpelier, 8 p.m. 

9-10: The Nutcracker. Berkshire 
Ballet. Brattleboro Museum & 
Art Ctr. Info: 257-0124. 

10: Boston Camerata. A French 
Christmas. Vermont Mozart Fes- 
tival, St.Josephs Church, Bur¬ 
lington, 8 p.m. Info: 862-7352. A 
Victorian Christmas. Ameri¬ 
can Vocal Quintet. Onion River 
Arts, Montpelier. Info: 229-9408. 

11 Annual Community Carol 
Sing. 6:30 p.m., Unitarian 
Church, Montpelier. Info: 223- 
7861 Holiday Concert. Trinity 
College. Burlington. Info: 658- 
0337, ext. 204. Capital Cham- 
ber Artists. Chamber musie. 7 
p.m., First Cong. Church, Or¬ 
well. Info: 537-3151. 


15 Brunch with Bach. James 
Duncan, trumpet. Noon, Ver- 
mont College, Montpelier. Info: 
223-8740. 

21 World Sax Quartet. 8 p.m., 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington. Info. 
863-8778. 

24. New Yankee Rhythm Kings. 

New Orleans jazz. 8 p.m., Nor- 
wich University, Northheld. Info: 
223-8728. 


FEBRUARY 


1: American Indian Dance 
Theatre. 8 p.m., Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington. Info: 863-8778. 

4: Cellist Allison Eldredge. West 
Village Meeting House, W. Brat¬ 
tleboro. Info: 257-4523 Capital 
Chamber Artists. Chamber 
musie. 8 p.m., Poultney H.S. li- 
brary. Info: 537-3151. ' 

15: King of Hearts. National The¬ 
atre of the Deaf. 8 p.m., Flynn 
Theatre, Burlington. Info: 863- 
8778. 

19 Brunch with Bach. Christo- 
pher Kane, guitar. Noon, Ver- 
mont College, Montpelier. Info: 
223-8740. 

22 Kronos Quartet/Electric 
Phoenix. 8 p.m., Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington. Info: 863-8778. 

24 Pianist Robert Merfeld. West 
Village Meeting House, W. Brat¬ 
tleboro, 8 p.m. Info: 257-4523. 
Mendelssohn String Quartet. 
Vermont Mozart Festival, First 
Cong. Church, Burlington, 8 
p.m. Info: 862-7352. 

28: Peter Hurford, organist. 
Bach interpretations. 8 p.m., 
Vermont College, Montpelier. 
Info: 223-8728. 



utdoors 

&Sports 


JANUARY 1989 


7: Moyse Wind Ensemble. 

Works by Mozart, Beethoven. 
First Baptist Church, Brattle¬ 
boro. Info: 257-4523- 

13 Lewitzky Dance Co. 8 p.m., 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington. Info: 
863-8778. 


NOYEMBER 


26 Stratton Mt. School Ski Sale. 

10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 362-2100. 


DECEMBER 


3: Mt. Snów Demo Day. Try out 
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Windsor, Kindra Clineff 




Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the 
listings were compiled last autumn, there may 
be changes in times or dates. For additional 
I \ information on Yermont, cali the Yermont 

Travel Division f 134 State St., Montpelier, 
YT 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236); or visit 
local information booths when traoeling 
in the state. To submit events 
contact the Travel Division. 




new ski eąuipment. Info: 464- 
3333 Montpelier Ski & Skate 
Exchange. Recreation Dept., 9 
a.m.-2 p.m. Info: 223-5141. 

11 Craftsbury Opener X-C 
Race. 10 a.m., Nordic Ski Ctr. 
Info: 586-7767. 

26: Owls of Vermont. Meet the 
owls. 7:30 p.m., VINS, Wood- 
stock. Info: 457-2779. 


JANUARY 1989 


6- 8: Snowboard Clinic. Bolton 
Valley Ski Area. Info: 434-2131. 

7- 8: Women’s Pro Skiing. 

Okemo Mt., Ludlow. Info: 228- 
4041. 

12 Mapie Valley Michelob Lite 
Series. W. Dummerston. Info: 
254-6083. 

14-15: International Dog Sled 
Races. 10 a.m., Stowe High 
School. Info: 878-2860. 

19-22: U.S. Open Snowboarding 
Championship. Stratton Mt 
Info: 362-2100. 

20: Learn to Ski Day. Mt. Snów 
Free rentals, lessons. Reserv.: 
464-3333 Let’s Go Skiing 
America. Mapie Valley, W. 
Dummerston. Info: 254-6083. 

21 Craftsbury 7 Skiathalon. 2 
p.m., Nordic Ski Ctr. Info: 586- 
7767. 

22 Craftsbury Catamount Trail 
Marathon. 9 a.m., Nordic Ski 
Ctr. Info: 586-7767. 


FEBRUARY 


2: Telemark Pienie. 1 p.m, Sitz- 
mark X-C Ctr., Wilmington. Info: 
464-5498. 

4: American Ski Marathon. 10 

a.m., Blueberry Hill, Goshen. 
Info: 247-6535. 

4-5: Annual Newport Interna¬ 
tional Dog Sled Races. 10 

a.m. Info: 878-2860. 

5: Mt. Snów Ridge Run. 13-km 
race. Noon, Hermitage X-C area, 
Wilmington. Info: 464-3511. 
Stratton Mt. X-C Ski-A-Thon. 

1-3:30 p.m., Touring Ctr. Info: 
362-3604. 

14 Run for the Roses Slalom 
Race. Bolton Vallev Ski Area. 
Info: 434-2131. 

20: Washington’s Birthday 
Race. X-C. 11 a.m., Putnev Sch. 
Info: 387-5566. 


22-23: Craftsbury Stage Race. 

100 km. 8 a.m., Nordic Ski Ctr. 
Info: 586-7767. 

25-26: Lakę Dunmore Ice-Fish- 
ing Derby. Info: 247-3235. 

26: Stowe Derby. Mt. Mansfield. 
Info: 253-7321. 


I hrough the 

Season 

Wood Art Gallery. Vt. College 
Arts Ctr., Montpelier. Tues.-Sun., 


noon-4 p.m. Info: 223-8743- 

• Through Nov. 30: Anci Bożena 
Slovak paintings. 

• Through Dec. 20: Pat deGogorza 
retrospective. 

• Dec. 2-20: Carol Philips, Joan 
Curtis, smali works. 

• Feb. 3-March 17: Norman Lali- 
berte, paintings. 

Catamount Gadabouts Square 
Dancing. 8-10:30 p.m., Masonie 
Tempie, Bennington. Info: 375- 
9294. 

• lst and 3rd Saturday, each 
month. 

Chernoff Gallery, Burlington 
College. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Info: 862-9616. 


• Through Dec. 16: Hendrik Glae- 
ser. 

• Dec. 19-Jan 27.: Elizabeth Bun- 
sen. 

• Jan. 30-March 10: Max Schuman’s 

Cheap Art Show. 

Chaffee Art Center. Dec., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. daily. Jan. & Feb., 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Fri.-Mon. Rutland. 
Info: 775-0356. 

• Dec. 2-Jan. 2: Special Holiday Ex- 
hibit, craftsmen and artists. 

• Jan. 6-30: Paul Carlter, sculpture; 

David Shapiro, paintings & 
woodeuts. 

• Feb. 3-27: Vermont photog- 
raphers exhibit. 

Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 
Mon.-Fri. 12-5 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m - 
1 p.m. Closed Tuesdavs. Info: 

253- 8358. 

• Dec. 3-Jan. 2: Festival of the 
Christmas Trees. 

• Jan. 15-Feb. 28: Winter Art, the 

Magie Mirror. Mixed media. 

Manchester Artists’ Exhibit. 

Handworks on the Green, Man¬ 
chester Center. Info: 362-5033. 

• Through Jan. 15. 

Green Mt. Musie Fest. Series. 

7:30 p.m., Chester U.H.S. Info: 
875-3400. 

• Dec. 7: The New York Chamber 
Soloists. 

• Jan. 13: The New England Vaude- 

ville Revue. 

• Feb. 10: The Underground Raił 
way Theatre. 

Haiisel and Gretel. Brattleboro 
Opera Theatre. Morning and 
evening performances. Info: 

254- 6649, 775-0662. 

• Jan 12, 14: Mead Chapel, Mid- 

dlebury College. 

• Jan. 16-18: Latchis Theatre. Brat¬ 

tleboro. 

• Jan. 20-21: Rutland H.S. 
Middlebury College Concert 

Series. 8 p.m., Mead Chapel 
Info: 388-3711, ext. 5697. 

• Feb. 2: Mitsuko Shirai, mezzo-so- 
prano; Hartmut Holi, piano. 

• Feb. 10: Anderson-McLellan Gui- 
tar Duo. 

• Feb. 14: Negro Ensemble Thea¬ 
tre. 8 p.m., Wright Theatre. 

Fleming Museum. Burlington 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. & 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Info: 656-0750. 

• Feb. 12 on: Faces in the Parlor. 
18th, 19th century Vermont por- 
traits. 
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St raf ford 


I on Gilbert Fox is a free- 
I lance photographer from 
Norwich who delights in 
capturing the details of life 
that others may miss. He 
likes working with light and 
shadow, and he likes the fact 
that in limiting the view, in 
ignoring for a moment the 
wider landscape, he offers the 
wealth of information a 
closer look affords: an indi- 
cation of the kind of crafts- 
man who built a house or 
barn, a feel for the time of day 
in a piece of frozen landscape, 
'The feeling," Fox says, "for 
the things that we all like 
about Vermont." His work is 
exhibited in many Vermont 
galleries and has appeared 
regularly in Yermont Life. 
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Nose to nose during a snowfall in Sheffield. 

Photograph by Rosie Lemieux. 

























